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Toyota’s big new answer for our kind of economy. 

New Corona. 

Tfour kind of can 


new doncBPt family cor. New Corona 
introduces fae most significant new concept 
in power and economy ever offered in New 
Zealand. Founded on Toyota's unique 
mastery of design and small engine tech¬ 
nology, new Corona features a new 
generation engine - the brilliant 3-T, and 
vastly superior design principles. The out¬ 
standing success of new Corona 1 s design 
has dramatically lowered the normal wind- 
resistance level resulting in substantially 
increased economy and an uncanny 
quietnesi-in the ccroin. New Corona is the 
brilliant result of Toyota's unrelenting quest 
for peak performance and outstanding 
economy. 

four kind of styling: 

Simple, dean, classical. Three words that 
best describe this bold new design. From the smooth 
front with its iquatadfaff headlights, to the wrap¬ 
around rear tail lights, this is a car designed with 
two overall concepts in mind - enduring style and 
more usable space.' 

ifeurkShd hf economy 
and performance: 

A new engine for a new car. The brilliant 
3-T motor has been specially developed from 
Toyota's unique understanding of small engine ■ 
technology. Based firmly on tne principle of 
combating constantly rising fuel costs, Toyota’s 
advanced know-how has brought New Zealand 
motorists the vital economy breakthrough we 
needed. 

A special feature to 
remind you of Corona’s 
ecpnomy-i the petrol 
gauge monitors the • 
amount left in the tank - 
even when the ignition 
isoffl 


four kind of refiabltyi 

If there's one kind of owner 
that must have total reliability it's the 
family man. New Corona is 
engineered on demanding 
principles of long life. Toyota 
engineers have been able to 
perfect reliability that surpasses 
even the previous Corona - itself 
a standard of reliability that other 
manufacturers have long envied. 

Construction is typically Toyota - light and 
tough and induces the latest proven techniques of 
protective and preventative safety. 






CORONA XT STATION WAGON 


Also available with automatic 


Corano XT ledan feature* McPherson ihvt 
uiwantfon oomplet* with itabllbar bar up front and 4 -Ilnk lateral 
rod, coil nxpentlon In rear. The Improvement In ride and handling 
k quite autrtqndlng. 


Thick, pile carpets cushion the floor. 

The seats, in the tradition of Toyota, are deeply 
cushioned, fully cloth covered and fully adjustable. 

four kind of space: 

Space. The word that goes best with new 
Corona. Space for more luggage. Space for five 
passengers. Space that’s open and free because the 


four kind of comfort: 



We believe 
that new Corona is 
the most comfortable 
and the quietest family 
car you can buy. This 
comfort and quietness 
was not easily 
achieved. Thicker, 
sound absorbing 
material is used 
extensively throughout. 
A remarkable new bulk¬ 
head deadening system 
has been introduced. 


windows are high and wide. In the cabin, legroom 
and particularly shoulder room is greatly improved. 
Importantly for the family man, the new Corona's 
boot is deep, wide and long and - as the photo¬ 
graph shows - it can easily accommodate the most 
demanding family man's cargo. 


New Corona.Y our kind of investment. 
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Also available with automate 
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iComalco scraps expansion 
despite worldwide shortage 


Inside: 


by John Draper 
COMALCOhas scrapped plans 
lo expand production at the 
Bluff smelter despite a 
iwltfajde shortage of 
tkmioium. 

High electricity charges, 
renegotiated by the 
Gwenunent in 1977, plus the 
blest rise in bulk tariff rates 
repricing New Zealand nut of 
ihe market. 

Aluminium producers nrc 
forecastings shortfall in world 
production, beginning this 
y»r with an unsatisfied 
tonand for 400,000 tonnes. 

By 1BB8, sources nrc 
predicting the shortage will 
tove grown to 5.8 million 
tonnes with a resultant effect 
on prices. 

Sue* last September, the 
Non H price for 99.5 per 
«nl pure aluminium, the 
unofficial world price, has 
nraiffOfn US $1235 a tonne to 
yQ} to®*- Spot prices 


151,000 tonnes to 225,000 ton- 
nes. 

On the assumption that the 
expansion would go ahead as 
planned, Comalco and its two 
Japanese partners, pre¬ 
invested $17 million at Bluff in 
much of the groundwork 
necessary to boost production. 

Under the old agreement 
Comalco had the option on 
mini her block of cheap power 
ill the original contract price 
providing it gave the 
Government nolice before 
turn. 

But tluil concession was lost 
wit!) the renegotiated contract. 

Now Comalco must reach a 
new agreement with the 
Government (or any extra 
power it might need. 

And the company’s New 
Zealand manager, Mcrvyn 
Bennett, doubts if an 
attractive package could be 
negotiated. 

"In the good old days we had 
the righl lo an extra block of 
Mnnapouri power. Tfiere were 
incentives and inducements to 


Acrnu ih a <r . incom ves ana niaucemenia io *«« ““““ ™ « 

JEJ (6e , T “8man, two ‘\ mn(J aB nu | ek i y as market price. 
SBWfcn are being 3jJjJ... n "' ,:K,y Bennett says the p 

J SJ ? r c . new giants ** If Comalco had not taken up content of Bluff aluminh 
Maed to be In operation |tg full 1X)W(:r entitlement by slightly higher - but n 
. ' iQBCf it would hove been high as the cost of new i 

“"7, Govern men I penalised by the loss of tax blocks offered to smelt* 

^° ma ico‘B power concessions given aa induce- the United Stales. 

SJf “ 197? . adding $14.03 mans to set up at Tiwoi Point. Power is being offered 
amolter's Bennctl says the incentives at twice the Australian 
tun, the consortium given by the Industry which In turn is 50 per 
plans to Increase agreement hnve also been lost higher on average than 
_ ^ °n from the present as result of the renegotiated offered by South East , 


porters climb on Banz wagon 


power contract which 
increased the base rate by 450 
per cent. 

Expansion would have been 
automatic once the 
Government had received 
notice that the company 
wanted the extra power, 
though that point had not been 
reached in 1977. 

“Under the new agreement 
any power for expansion may 
be supplied on terms and 
conditions to be agreed on at 
the time when it is needed," 
Bennett said. 

Since then, the Government 
has upped bulk electricity 
charges by 60 per cent but 
Comalco is protected from the 
full increase by a complicated 
formula which includes world 
aluminium prices. 

"When the increase comes 
into effect we will be paying 
more than at our Tasmanian 
mid Gladstone smellers which 
run tin thermal electricity," lit* 
said. 

In Australia, power accounts 
for about 40 per cent of the 
market price. 

Bennett says the power 
content of Bluff aluminium is 
slightly higher — but not as 
high as the cost of new power 
blocks offered to smelters in 
(he United Stales. 

Power is being offered there 
at twice the Australian price 
which in turn is 50 per cent 
higher on average then that 
offered by South East Asian 
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Auckland Export Institute 
mombers meot today, Juno 20, 
to discuss the Government's 
proposals which are un¬ 
derstood to include a scheme 
whoroby all those trading with 
Banz or using its storage 
facilities will become 

shareholders. 

Export Institute members In 
the rest of the country are also 
expected to discuss the 
proposals soon, so the holding 
company can be formed before 
the year ends. The public Is 
unlikely to be offered a share 
directly. 

Banz began trading In a 
small way on May 1. The 
cool store, which is expected to 
.be the main attraction.for 
meat and dairy exporters, will 
be finished on September 30 
and officially opened by the 
Prime Minister, Rob Muldoon 
cn October 11. 

A dry goods store should be 
finished shortly aftehvftrd, :• 

In the longer-term,. 13 
warehouses end coolgtores will 
be built on the 10 hectare site In 
Bahrain.. the commercial 
centre otthe Arabian Gulf. 

In Its first year, the complex 
■ b expected ‘to handle up to 
40,000 tonnes of goods, ritfng to 
66,poo tonhes hy year: five. ... 


The general manager of the 
main company will bo Robin 
Hitchcock, an Englishman 
with seven years experiaice In 
Saudi Arabia as - the 
representative of tobacco 
giant Carer raB Rotliman and 
their main distribution agent. 

Banz will trade in its own 
right as well as offering ex¬ 
porters storage facilities, 
Hitchcock estimates that 40 
per cent of revenue In tbe.first 
few years will come from 
trading. 

"We are looking to buy New 
Zealand produce and expect at 
least 49 per cent to originate 
from there," he said. 

“If that is not successful we 
shall look elsewhere." 

Though not all,exporters are 
in favour, of the project, Hit¬ 
chcock says there Is a lot of 
oithuslasra amongst those he 
Is meeting while in New 
Zealand. 

'"Already one manufacturer 
has signed up to use the 
storage facility and .fa also 
gbiig to use Ran* as en&gent 
far supplying some markets.” 

• The Banz Concept 'Is',already 
catching oh : Internationally. 
■The Australian Government is 

Understood to to ewhdrdhg .a : 

similar Uhk ; With Oman at the 
entrance Jo'4h& Gulf. 


countries. 

A new smelter planned in 
Victoria by Alcoa will burn 
brown coal, producing power 
at between 1.2 cents and 1.5 
cents a kilowatt hour, slightly 
less than Manapouri hydro 
power. 

Rising oil prices making 
Manapouri power seem 
ridiculously cheap, were 
behind the Government’s 
move to increase Comalco's 
charges. 

And. Bennett says, that 
attitude is going to stop the 
expansion of the country's 
biggest single manufactured 
export earner. 

"It is going lo take n 
decrease In power charges in 
New Zealand lo make us 


reconsider our decision," he 
Bald. 

The company has also 
committed itself to a heavy 
capital investment 
programme at Gladstone in 
Queensland. 

“The New Zealand 
Government must realise that 
there is not much logic in tying 
electricity prices to the 
incremental price of a barrel 
of oil before we reconsider," 
Bennett said. 

“New Zealand has one of the 
richest sources of renewable 
energy in the world," he said. 

“But water is being spilled 
over the dams in the South 
Island 

“U makes me very sad." 
Bennett said. 


THIS week NBR publishes Its 
special half-yearly survey 
and looks at: 

POLITICS: Colin James finds 
our economic wizard turning 
to lloudini for pointers — 
Page 2. 

AGRICULTURE: There’s a 
fragile confidence creeping 
across the countryside, but 
will the Budget knock it 
down? John Draper — 
Page 3. 

ENERGY: New Zealand's 
energy strategy is dead from 
tlie ankles up. Our Energy 
correspondent predicts 
Budget footwork will do llule 
to repair the damage. — 
Page 7. 

.MANUFACTURING: 
.Manufacturers will be 
clamouring for a clear 
direction the future In 
tumor row's Bud gel. Allan 
Parker says manufacturer* 
have received little in llu- 
past. — Page K. 
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Economic wizard turns to Houdini for pointeifiuccess stirs farmers into fragile confidence 
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by Colin James 
THE Prime Minister has said 
that this week’s Budget has 
been the most difficult he has 
prqwred. After six Budgets, 
from 1967 to 1972 and another 
three since 1976, that is a 
telling statement. 

I, for one, believe him. In a 
way that no other Budget has 
done for at least a decade, the 
contributing factors in this 
Budget sum up the politics of 
the past six months. 

The Labour Party’s 
reshaping and reimaging of 
itself can not be Ignored. The 
rebuke to the MPs (who have 
themselves looked a brighter 
bunch this year), the 
assumption by the larger 
membership of more say 
(symbolised by the election of 
Jim Anderton to the 
presidency) and the improving 
relationship at all levels with 
the trade unions, all point to an 
improved election machine In 
19B1. 

But the great debate of the 
past six months has centred 
on economic management. 
Non-stop since the election, 
many people of varying 
political hues who used to be 
the Prime Minister’s friends, 
have been offering him radical 
advice. 

The Prime Minister — who, 
one of his colleagues said to me 
this month, sometimes does 
not even seem to see as far as 
the next Budget, let alone into 
the middle distance — has 
been pressed by advisers and 
“supporters” right up to 
Cabinet level, to lay down 
principles of economic 
management for the decade 
ahead. 

One can see why this is his 
most difficult Budget. 

How does he reduce the 
Internal deficit, with capital 
spending already at. rock 
bottom and with political 
com mil weals to preserving 
national superannuation fntact 
and holding income tax? By 
raising indirect taxes? 

How much longer can he go 
on financing internal con¬ 
sumption with external loans, 
with agricultural prices 
relatively high at the moment, 
a possible severe oil price 
crisis looming and European 
bankers begnning to think we 
are getting close to our 
borrowing limit? 

Even if this were & standing- 
still Budget, there would have 
been some tough decisions. 

But the Prime Minister’s, 
own rhetoric has committed 
him — having now come to the 
end of three years of “looking 
back” Budgets supposed to 
clean up the Labour Govern¬ 
ment’s mess — to a “looking 
forward” Budget. 

Unfortunately, for a Prime 
Minister who wants to be both 
leader of his party and head of 
his party’s Government in 
1982, the way ahead is across a 
dark and murky bog. To stay 
on his feet (he self-proclaimed 
Fred Astaire of economic 
wizardry may need to turn 
Houdini. 

At several levels he must 
reconcile the irreconcilable. 

At one level he must avoid 
fraying any part of the 
National Party’s fragile voting 
fabric to such an extent that it 
cannot be stitched back 
together in 1B81. 

If farmers, business in¬ 
terests, the liberal 
professionals, the blue rinse 
brigade, or the blue collar 


converts who held the city 
marginals for National In 1978, 
decide this Budget is pointing 
In the wrong direction, un¬ 
seemly holes may start 
appearing In the fabric. 

The Prime Minister has 
made, and Is still making, a 
virtue out of his Government’s 
kindness to pensioners and 
determination (hat the wage 
workers should not suffer 
disproportionately from 
economic policy. 

But the obverse side of that 
coin is the face of Bruce 
Beetham in the parliamentary 
chamber. The abstentions in 
places like Remuera and the 
defections to Social Credit In 
places like Bangltikel were a 
warning to the Government 
that it should remember who 
its real friends are. 

Generosity with the cake is 
all very well when times are 
good, but times are no longer 
good. 

Given the difficulty of seeing 
his way through that problem 
Vh years out from the election, 
the temptation must have been 
strong for the Prime Minister 
to do as little as possible till 
visibility improved. 

Unfortunately, this conflicts 
with the way his party outside 
the House sees it. 

In uncertain times, doctrine 
and dogma have a comforting 
appeal. If you cannot see the 
safe path across the bog, 
concentrate on the way you 
place your feet. That at least 
gives the semblance of cer¬ 
tainty. 

So. in meetings from branch 
to regional level, the party has 
been rediscovering and 
reaffirming its basic prin¬ 
ciples. At the top level this 
mood shows in a gaping chasm 
between president George 
Chapman and the Prime 
Minister. 

Unless this Budget lights a 
road ahead aglow with those 
principles, the price may be 
paid In numbers of party 
members leaving or becoming 
inactive. 

Older hands in the 
parliamentary party and 
Cabinet say they have heard 
all this before. They talk about 
the current unrest as if it were 
a virus that attacks the body- 
Naltonal every time there is an 
election reverse. 

Younger hands say that even 
if this is so, the illness has 
never reached such a fever 
before. Rural MPs say It is 
hard to raise party money 
from farmers this year. 

Thus, Lhe back-to-baslcs 
mood has been reflected in the 
National Party MPs’ caucus. 

The backbenchers have been 
behaving this year rather 
demanded. The cbucub has 
been behaving this year rather 
like a loyal opposition. 
Departments and ministers 
wheeling up their latest 
regulation, legislation or pet 
scheme for ritual approval 
have been give some rude 
shocks. 

Some ministers have told 
me that unless they and their 
officials can first persuade 
sceptical caucus committees 
to back proposals, their chance 
of fruition Is dim. 

In such circumstances, were 
the Prime Minister a 
quicksilver Harold Wilson or 
Lloyd George or even a 
flexible Keith Holyoake, he 
might opt for enlistment In the 
free market ranks. 

He would thereby, after all, 


Six-monthly Survey 
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Good news for 
the out-of-towner 



POLITICS 

be doing no more than a chorus 
of economists has been 
demaading (though why 
economists should necessarily 
be right in this great economic 
upheaval of the western world 
when their predecessors were 
almost universally wrong in 
the last great upheaval in the 
1930s has yet to be cogently 
demonstrated). 

But even a decision to go 
with the party has difficulties. 

I find there are almost as 
many variations of the private 
enterprise-individual initiative 
belief in the National Party 


there are of “democratic 
socialism’’ in the Labour 
Party. They range from 
yearnings for the full-blown 
market-based economy-based 
on a flexible exchange rate to 
peripheral tinkering with 
licensing systems and social 
welfare. 

Example: Farmers 

demanding a freer economy 
berate the Government for 
being too aocialistic, yet, in 
applauding Social Credit's low 
Interest policy, are essentially 
complaining that In the very 
area where the Government 
has let the market rule, It Is not 
being socialistic enough. 

The party is riddled with 
these contradictions. Hands up 
for freer import competition: 
farmers and retailers. Hands 
up against: manufacturers — 
and farmers who know what 
synthetic carpets would do to 
the important New Zealand 
carpet wool industry. 

For dellcensing the trans¬ 
port industry: lawyers and 
accountants (who sometimes 
seem to be the party in the 
towns) join the farmers. For 
dellcensing the legal and 


accounting industries: the free 
market professionals melt. 

The party catcalls of the past 
six months are fine when they 
are left as generalised slogans. 
But a Prime Minister has to 
reconcile the irreconcilable 
claims of conflicting interests. 

And to complicate matters, 
any shift to a freer market will 
provoke hostile knee-jerk 
reactions from the union 
movement. The Prime 
Minister seems to have figured 
he needs the movement's co¬ 
operation if he is successfully 
to introduce wage-restraining 
new pay-fixing methods — a 
precondition, some think for 
radical economic change. 

It becomes understandable 
(hat the Prime Minister, who 
wants to be Prime Minister in 
1982, has been talking of fancy 
footwork rather than bold long¬ 
term goals. 

The complication for this 
apparently compelling 
argument for the status quo is 
that his colleagues in the 
caucus and to some extent in 
the Cabinet do not share his 
view from the political 
crossroads. 


sssjtttS 

Without the end 0 ( J 
political careers befcT, 
necessary result. ^ 

They have therefore u? 
scope for bold loJ: 
thinking, even If It Isstfca 
of short-term popularity. 

Last year general to 
Barrie Leay, advert^ 
whizkld Mike WsO 
Cabinet middleweight to 
Templeton, tried J 
successfully to get the Pft 
Minister to base the sfej 

campaign on a strategy (st, 

1980s. 

Templeton isoneofasrij 
group of ministers-induta 
Derek Quigley, Warren Cte 
and Jim McLay -whohra 
carried that fight Into Hi 
Cabinet room this year. 

Some successes hare tea 
claimed for them. fti 
question which will hug mi 
Budget night on IMy.b 
whether enough of the party 
will deem them enough. 


by John Draper 

HIGH prices and a good season 
re stirring confidence down 
hi the farm. 

Confidence has been sadly 
bolting through much of the 
bst decade reflected in almost 
nd investment and declining 
output. 

tow there are signs of 
gOTih creeping across the 
couatryalde. As yet, the In- 
ttues are small — both in 
knutraent and stock numbers 
—andcould be easily killed off 
by an ID wind. 

. The Budget is crucial. 
Proitngleaders are looking to 
I as a statement of the 
Government’s intention to 
restructure the economy, 
dtalnatlng the cost-plus 
dgoa sending domestic costs 


Six-monthly Survey 


titudes to New Zealand butter 
and cheese. 

Common Market Farm 


producer board's own price 
smoothing schemes. Farmers, 
though it is not yet their 


Commoner,Otav Cun! Sfa.IoV, ^"favour 
derlachi, could offer little hope direct payments from 
odier than In “third" markka Government Federated 
producte Farmers annual conference 
to month wU* debate the 

Em‘OMan h fflmnrt«i subs ™ Bed issue and decide which 
European exports. solution it favours. 

nrnnnHoww? 16686 1 eX Pv rts> Beef producers are losing 

tem)T d frf 5 u,B 0n !I^Hf e88 ?“L a °? 110thetuneof$14 - 4 miHlon 

tenth of the qantity at the skimmed from the record 


H the Government falls the 
Inure, then the extra money 
Owing from record beef 
pires, strong wool sales and 
podmutton prices will almost 
wiiinlybe spent on a holiday 
or a new car. 

The supplementary 
minimum prices scheme in- 


PRIMARY INDUSTRY 


troduced in last year’s Budget 
along with the livestock 
incentive and development 
schemes, has helped to foster 
confidence. 

Dairy farmers benefited 
most from the minimum price 
scheme, receiving around $15 
million. A good autumn has 
helped to raise dairy 
production to within 1 per cent 
of the 1976 record. 

Ironically, it is dairy 
products which are the far¬ 
ming sector’s main problem. 
There is still uncertainty over 
the Common Market's at- 


. _. , , v Hum mo reco 

WSS*- o B » a ? e ’ wUI P rices to the United States. 


be allowed into Britain next 
year. 


The world beef cycle is at the 
iow production high price 


The D ^ f ry ,5 0ai i d| w hich Is stage and prices peaked at 310 
already offsetting losses on the cents a kilo in New York for 
sale of skim milk powder and manufacturing beef in April, 
casein against the declining more than 85 cents up on last 
profits on butter and cheese year’s top price. 


exports, is not optimistic about 
producing a surplus In the 
current financial year. 

The supplementary 
minimum scheme haB another 
year to run before the more 
permanent solution hinted at 
in last year's Budget is in¬ 
troduced. Budget tipsters are 
forecasting a year's extension 
to allow further debate. 

The Government Is 
proposing to underwrite the 


Prices have eased back a 


more. 

During May, the demand 
sent prices up beyond the 
trigger allowing the Meat 
Board to skim off $500,000. The 
board's stabilisation fund now 
stands at around 921 million. 

Striking British truck 
drivers are responsible for 
what otherwise might have 
been a good year for lamb. 

Large stocks built up in 
London during the long strike, 
forcing prices down. On the 
plus side, a trouble-free season 
at the freezing works allowed 
other European seasonal 
markets to be well supplied. 

Wool prices bounced from 
below the Government-backed 
minimum price, to beyond the 
Wool Board’s trigger price and 


shade due partly to consumer a strong demand was evident 
resistance, and the Meat at the later auctions. 


Board suspects over-reaction 
by the trade to the shortage 
early In the season sending 
prices higher than could be 
justified. 

High beef prices have been 
reflected in a strong demand 
for mutton, particularly from 
Russia which In turn forced the 
Japanese and Koreans to pay 


Farmers who sold their 
livestock and wool late In the 
season undoubtedly got the 
better prices. 

Next season is almost cer¬ 
tain to start with good prices. 
But, apart from beef and lamb 
—which is bound to be buoyant 
if the Iranians buy the 50,000 


estimated to have climbed by 
two per cent, though in reality, 
beef cattle are declining while 
sheep are increasing. 

A virtually trouble-free 
season at the freezing works 
has cheered farmers after 
several successive disruptive 
years. And farmers are being 
encouraged by their own 
union, Federated Farmers, to 
show their appreciation by 
giving freezing workers Jobs 
through the closed season. 

But will the renewed con¬ 
fidence allow New Zealand to 
farm Its way out of the red? 

Farming commentator 
David Yerex says the 
Government can try, through 
the Budget, but it Is unlikely to 
produce the 10 per cent In¬ 
crease in output needed to put 
the balance of payments in the 
Mack and make the economy 
sound. 

Only two forms of farming 
are really booming-, he says: 
kiwifruit and deer. “From 
both, the farmer can make a 
packet. 

"Farmers have two ways 
they can go. They can work for 


tonnes they claim they need — the money or farm for the way 


“Itfc more impressive to Ml on a difficult objective than succeed on a modest one? 


prospects are uncertain. 
Mutton prices will again 


of life." 

The experiences of the 1980s, 


depend on the Russian's when farmers were asked to 
requirements and wool prices boost production to put the 
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American Express, in conversation with Cardmember Sir Edmund Hillary. 
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B hc was a young child his parents mok 

him across France. His mother was 
holding him in her arms, suddenly on 
I he horizon, he saw a grenl while mass 
of mmmiain peaks whereupon he duly 
rose up and pointed in the direction of 
these peaks said “go gnga gnu gnu”. 
Which meant isupisisedlv),"Tin going 
m !ha. nme a lainmis muimiuineer’'. 
Well, that’s really n lot of rubbish. 
Sir Edging ("call me Ed") Hillnrv- Pco P ,c tend t0 tr y t0 8* ve vou ideas and 
JfanMutt, Adventurer, Explorer! I! fu,ure r “ r ! lcl ' ur ‘ : had lhcK 

frfcl—Nepalese firm co "™‘" ns ' 

Rfod BU t r * Chairman °t the A.E: At what age did you realise you 
bod faf 1 “ U8ti Attended Auck- were going to become famous? 

aoifo (Pw^Anmlct f li.H: It wasn’t unlit 1 actually climbed 
ttfWgk Narrow p U ? USt fi m - Everest that it suddenly dawned on me 
Hefty) he22 i 8 , 10 . ll \ c Hint 1 was going to he in the uneomfort- 

E reah rik. ji ® ne *J uninspired. n hj c position of being famous. Before 
MnjiurW hin Cr i l ™ >unta, n?» Everest, even on the mountain, I had 
53. Btcamp °* them all in never really even thought about it. We 

tlx centuEv °, un 8 e8t Knight of wore much more innncciu in those 
Khfcfcnient i , , r ®markable days. Nowadays, the modern athlete is 

aware I lint if he is very successful there 
hit, 1111 “ ac l°rs to the South can be economic, substantial economic 
, ' benefits, from what he does. 

day where A.E: If Ed Hillary had climbed 
fcta ft rsyou “re going to Everest In the 70's, the 33-year-old 
i ™P°8siblc things you might Sir Edmund Hillary would have been 
, “ream of big impossible n very marketable item indeed. Are 

a glad or sad that you escaped that 
of markoteering? 


me Ed") Hillary: 
Adventurer, Explorer, 
■® aa: Inessman, Nepalese 
® u ^ der J Chairman of the 
y i*® 1 Trust. Attended Auck- 
aoilo m?®J r whcre ' d ®sP‘te the 

TbrouBh iJ AniUata ad Au K usta - 
Narrow Paths to the 

■ EttMnrfi uninspired. 

. mountains, 

; I) Ri« biggest of them all in 

Kni ? h ‘. 


^ttasnU ?p ther dny whcrc 
you are going to 

t tfS H 88 ^ C l h,nB8 y0U m ‘P ht 
dream of big impossible 


■ZrL* ml )y- A challenge 


: Confident I r u w , . t l. i:..i !■». tincaiion. it aors Mvea aenmie statu: 

worth si L E m !l! 8 *r E ’ l i - Vcry B ' ad, J k?? * £ b w d , there’s no question of that, 

ire quire r 1 ?’ W iy h°ther if with it anyway, but I have been able to 

“to nvprnf 0 . 11,11 dwt you are keep it to what I regard as a reasonable r 

ar e f , n , C °’? c The real chal- minimum, There are advantages of Jo apply for the American Express 
-r.Wl, P p 8 . t u llat * xtcnd you t0 the course, as far as the fame business is Card, call us on Auckland 771-669, 
ictfaer omI!?* 1S always doubt as concerned in raising funds for projects. LnSiStinn 

fill Th 01 y ? u are Suing to be In things of this nature, it certainly has ®P pllCfltian 

-sureted"’ wl ™ you succeed, if been very beneficial. But I don’t envy • where you 8ee this display. . 
hieveiH-JJ*f? u ™ ve a E r cat sense the great athlete of today who gets in- ,; 

L, more i m Pressiveto volved in the tremendous commercial HiSifflfiisi* 1 ! ■ 

On i l ectlve than to sue- rat race. ' 


A.E: Decision-making is obviously a 
characteristic of a mountaineer . . . 

E. II: I think that nmsi people can learn 
10 become decision-makers. I certainly 
was never anything like h born lender 
bin I (blind that over ihc years there 
were certain ii-chnupk-s ili.n mu- could 
lullii\v win. h •-nabt.d mu- m lundlc 
groups of people who could easily be 
far more efficient and fur more intelli¬ 
gent perhaps than oneself. The thing I 
always found was doing your 
homework. Before you went to bed 
each night, you jusr went through in 
your mind what was going io happen 
next dny and briefly thought out 
what problems you might meet and 
what you would do if those problems 
did occur. Now, that meant that if 
something did happen you had thought 
the mutter over and you were in a posi¬ 
tion to give a competent decision ini- 
incdiatcly. 

A.E: How long havo you had the 
Card? 

E.H: For five or six years, and Find it 
most useful for identification. For 
example, in American hotels where they 
oficn ask you for identification before 
you even check in, I’ve found the Ameri¬ 
can Express Card is particularly valu¬ 
able. It really does give you formal iden¬ 
tification. It does have a definite status; 
there's no question of that. 


may fade after a bright 
opening due to strong world¬ 
wide inflationary pressures. 
There should be more cash 
flowing around the farming 
sector and its beneficiaries 
this year. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries’ 
“average sheep and beef 
farmer" had a 22 per cent leap 
in income and profits over the 
last financial year to end up 
with around $ 18,000 before tax. 
Admittedly, the previous year 
was a drought and net income 
has still not reached the $20,194 
earned in 1976-77. 

Nor will ii in thy coming vein 
according to ministry figures. 


country on Its feet and got very 
little reward were still 
remembered, Yerex said. 

“It will take a long time to 
win them back to the idea of 
farming for money." 

Conventional slock farming 
could no longer earn big profits 
to make the pressures and 
risks worthwhile, Yerex said. 
Deer farmers in particular, 
and kiwifruit growers were 
still in their infancy with more 
untapped markets than could 
be handled. 

Antler velvet prices nre so 
high in the Orient, deer far- 
met scant ml :if(ord to kill strict 
for venison. Big incomes 


It is forecasting a modest $ 180,000 Js possible from 
increase to $19,800 held back relatively small herd, ar 


by rapidly rising fliel costs as 
well as inflation. Over the last 
year farm costs rose on 
average 9 per cent but total 
farm expenditure also rose 22 
per cent, suggesting a big 
increase in investment. 

Rural Bank lending for land 
development schemes, $30 
million, and livestock Im¬ 
provement, $21 million, also 
point to an upward trend in 
Investment away from the 
negative or zero levels the 
Agricultural Review Com¬ 
mittee commented on in 
February. 

Stock numbers are now 


attracting money from outside 
the farming sector, as is the 
deceptively humble looking 
kiwifruit. 

Agriculture under secretary 
Rod Talbot’s appointment has 
also been deceptive. Written 
off Jokingly as the "Minister of 
small seeds", Talbot has been 
sowing wild oats that yet might 
produce good fruit. 

Poultry men finding egg 
profits cracking might try 
rabbit farming he suggested, 
after the Government has 
introduced the appropriate 
legislation. Now he Is ad¬ 
vocating opposum farming. 


Dutyfree 


are nn«-TL 4 rca ‘ cnai- 
fWhrr?.?*- ® xtcnd you re the 

S e i h . creisalw «ys d oubtas 


fchievemenj 7? u * iave . a great sense the great athlete of t 
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1 Have you niu, ' . A.E: Did Nell Armstrong's giant step, 

<5f your f ys had a clear P^- I wonder, create a* much excitement, 

.V* ; B0als? , for people as Ed Hillary’s? I re- 

« * d °n‘t think I did Pennle member looking at the n^ooii. and ; 
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EDITORIAL 


SPORTS administrators, churchmen, politicians In certain 
marginal seats, and spokesmen for the arts seemed 
somewhat startled by the service cutbacks announced last 
week by Broadcast!!)# Corporation chairman Ian Crosa. 

Bui If the decision to delay or defer capital development 
projects and reduce programme production came as a sur¬ 
prise, it shouldn't have. 

Cross has made it very clear that If the public wants a 
broadcasting service. It must be prepared to pay for it. 

As far back as August, 1077, he was cautioning that licence 
fees might have to be Increased 4o WO for colour and 160 for 
monochrome); 

Last November, Cross again publicly raised the question of 
Increased licence fees, ir the fee wns not raised, viewers 
would have to face big cuts In programmes, he Bald. 

Earlier this year, the Prime Minister publicly 
pondered the possibilities of closing down.- 
TVZ, selling it to private enterprise, or leasing it at 
Weekends. In the midst of an unsettling period for broad¬ 
casters, Cross reminded the public that the corporation had 
put proposals for an increase In licence fees to the Govern¬ 
ment before Christmas and was awaiting a decision — but If 
ail increase In fees was not granted, the corporation would 
huve to consider a number of options, such as cuts in radio 
networks, retrenchment of local drama productions on both 
radio and television, a news service only six days a week, 
dropping some sports rover, cutting satellite service, and 
reducing the local content in programmes. He also made 
clear Ills desire to see the restoration of revenue balance — 
commercial revenue against licence fee revenue — closer to 
the 5(1-50 split of NZBC days. 

In April, Broadcaaling Minister Templeton declared he 
thought a licence fee Increase was “essential If the present 
two-channel system is to continue". 

More than six months after the licence fee application 
request was put to the Government, the Cabinet reached Its 
decision: there would be no increase. Cross immediately 
pointed out (hat the effect would be a slow-down In extensions 
and service Improvements for both television and radio. 

The racing clubs, sports groups and others who now see 
their interests threatened mostly were complacently silent 
throughout this prolonged period of thrust and parry as the 
corporation tried to win support for Its case. 

Tourist Minister Warren Cooper, Energy Undersecretary 
Barry Brill and other National MPa who represent electorates 
affected by the capita) expenditure cuts presumably 
acquiesced with the Government's decision to oblige the 
corporation to make do with a reduced budget. 

. The signs of the'corporation's difficulties had been obvious 
enough. Over the past two years, budget cutbacks had 
resulted in reduced transmission hours, among other service 
losses which led ultimately to the controversy oF the Golf 
Association being called on to pay TV 2 several thousand 
dollars for live coverage of a golf tournament. Even the leal 
pattern become a temporary casualty. 

In light of the Government’s readiness to Impose hefty 
inrreases in other state charges — nmong them electricity 
and Fust Office charges, which add to the BC'NZ's costs — the 
Justification for obliging the corporation to operate on 
reduced revenues is open lo speculation. 

What is obvious is that the Government’s power to deter¬ 
mine licence fee levels may be UBed to Intimidate broad¬ 
casters over recent months. The Prime Minister, for exam¬ 
ple, reminded broadcasters that Cabinet was still considering 
the licence application while complaining about news and 
current affair items which Irritated him 
The cause of the supposedly independent BCNZ — and the 
public interest — would be much better served If decisions on 
licence fees were removed from the political arena and made 
instead by an authority such as tbo Broadcasting Tribunal or 
the Commerce Commission. Bob Edlln. 
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THE handover tactics of the 
butchers got results. Faced 
with a threat of closure if in¬ 
dustrial demands were not 
met, some employers agreed 
to pay their way out. 

Now where was Carp when 
we needed you? Why weren’t 
these custodians of our living 
standards out there picketing 
these maverick butchershop 
owners who failed to hold to 
their association’s line. 

Though the price of meat Is 
dictated very largely by prices 
realised overseas, nobody can 
argue that increased wages 
are not going to result in in¬ 
creased prices. 

The Increases demanded by 
the butchers may well be 
merited but we take issue with 
coercion rather than 
negotiation as a means to an 
end. 

So if Carp is quick to make a 
public outcry when retail 
prices are increased, shouldn't 
it attack the cause in this case 
instead of the result? That is, 
of course, if Carp is not 
politically motivated. 

• 

OFFICE space Is at something, 
of a premium on the third floor 
of Parliament Buildings. Thus 
housing the new under¬ 
secretary of Energy, Barry 
Brill, posed a problem that 
was solved by giving him the 
office recently vacated by 
press officer Peter Ackland. 
Which might explain why Brill 
sometimes sounds like a 
Prime Ministerial press of¬ 
ficer. 

• 

AUSTRALIAN Prime Minister 
Malcolm Fraser seems lo have 
scored highly on the foreign 
relations front — and won 
himself favourable publicity 
for his efforts — on a recent 
Jaunt around South-east Asia. 

Particularly successful was 
has attendance at the fifth UN 
Conference on Trade and 
Development. 

Result: Headlines like 
"Manila magic for the Fraser 
image”. And as The 
Australian reported: "Four 
days in Manila have done more 
for the international 
reputation of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Fraser, than four 
years of politely unnoticed 
world diplomacy.” 



licence fees, the . kdership. Jonai 
l.iriictt.ed ,h„ „ is the 


Maybe our own PM missed a 
great opportunity to cntch the 
headlines by not following the 
example of his Australian 
equivalent. 


TALKING of keeping in step 
with our Aussie neighbours, 
how about this idea? 

A national network of in¬ 
dustrial trouble-shooters is 
being set up to make 
Australian companies more 
productive by telling them how 
to reduce costs. 

Beginning with the metals 
industry, which employs half 
the manufacturing workforce, 
specialists will visit factories 
and tell management what 
their problems are and where 
to get help. 

The scheme will involve 
universities, libraries, the 
Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research 
Organisation and employers — 
the first time their combined 
resources have been pooled to 
assist industry. 

The scheme is known as the 
Technical Transfer Program, 
and will move into other in¬ 
dustries — such as plastics, 
furniture and footwear — 
within three years. 

It is designed to do more 
than pinpoint specific 
problems in individual fac¬ 
tories. Entire Industries will be 
overhauled lo make their 
products more competitive 
locally and on world markets. 


IF we interpret events in 
Parliament correctly, the 
Post Office has no authority to 
require that you nominate a 
earless day on your car 
registration form. It’s got 
something to do with the forms 
p-ovided for registration of 
motor vehicles, and the fact 


these forms ilid not officially 
pose the question: what day do 
you want us u earless tluy? 
Unis the legitimacy of (ho 
scheme was made dubious. 

Labour's Bob Tizurd seemed 
lo appreciate tliese delicate 
points In advance of his firing u 
few embarrassing questions at 
Postmaster-General Hen 
Couch. 

Defence Minister Frank Gill 
therefore, wits templed to 
inquire: if you knew the an¬ 
swer, why ask the question? 

"I Intend — for the sake of 
Biggies — to ltave this made 
public," Tizard rejoined. But 
the Speaker obliged him to 
apologise and withdrew the 
Biggies bit. 

And on top of everything 
else, that leaves us wondering 
if Biggies has become a dirty 
word. 

THE external intelligence 
boys who operate inside the 
Prime Minister's Department 
have produced an Atlas of the 
South Pacific. But according to 
one recipient oi this publicly 
funded production, die co¬ 
vering letter noted that it was 
a "Classified Document". 

Not being privy to a copy of 
the atlas, we're uncertain if its 
contents indeed contain top- 
secret information. 

Or whether it's just dial old 
classification habit die hard 
for intelligence officers. 

Or maybe the FM's 
DepurUnent — conscious of 
that feeling of disillusionment 
widespread in the community 
that stinmInles migratory* 
urges — is trying lo stop New 
Zealanders finding out how lo 
get lo places like Sydney, 
Brisbane, Suva ami so on... 


IN inviting Cabinet to approve 
of an incrense in television 


?“<■ >° bridge 
budget hy selling M 

.elev.sloutoeorr. 1 ^ 

confirmed to ub that k! 
uddilional required rewmi 
just not there. 

The Association of 
Zealand Advertisers hx* 
r ‘ M f or d and Intimate^ 
the advertising ntmtS 
not bearing an addlttajL 
this seuson. ’ 

And the n dvert king aj&, 

people are worried siiflS 
how. under resirucimj 
programming, the* 
produce adverlliiu 
effectiveness from 
commercial slotted li 
programme on the tecy» 
of playing a Maori nwfll 

So the experts are more Ha 
a little concerned. Needkuh 
it would seem, according n,' 
statement from the He 
Minister of Broadcuik 
Robert David Muldooa, lit 
increase in advening 
revenue that Is likely to coax 
this year will be adeqtuiiii 
cover the Budget..." 

There your are, you see. 
Although it's a tot of (« h 
ordinary mortals to iudutgeis 
a hit of guessing, hr 
comforting it must beta bwr 


FOR those of you rto mil 
shudder at wbi! Ro*h 
D ouglas did to supenomiMioa 
mid broadcasting befwaWl 
and 1975, we note his latest 
promotion. Fellow Labom 
MPs have elected him to to 
party's policy council. 

MPs have five positions u 
the council. Two of those gow 
the leader and deputy loafo 
and the other three are etew 
bv MPs. . , 

tag! year the three ekewd 
members were Mick Co®# 
Sir Basil Arthur and ft* 
C<>1 man - not a high^j 
bunch, in the view of sow« 
the newer members. 

Oilman got backon. topg 
the poll in fact. DWJW 
next on and he wa»W 
fellow Aucklander ad 
conspirator in la * 

abortive coup to put**™ 


i«licy council is the 
hS that pSs the official seal 
^election policy- Both 
£j» and Hunt, though 
Zo Douglas, succeeded in 
SS'through PoWcy from 
Site council last year 
new promotions should 
jLTeEer for thorn lo 
bfluence policy 

mi Zealand, as we keep 
• is in danger of 
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into the deputy 
Jonathan Hunt, 
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iii« flSea ? /red, f , P e ' 

ji>i B one-man s-meat-is- 
aorther-raan’s-poison sil- 

is that the con- 
del Isa of ever-new sets of 
seems to be, at 
letf In part. 8 protective 
talcs dreamed up by public 
savants to keep themselves 
ad of trouble. 

An excellent example arose 
lost before Easter when a 
Jfog of light aircraft ac¬ 
etals brought adverse public 
cofluaects. 

QvO Aviation director E T 
Kippenberger reacted quickly 
toeouater the flak. Against the 
afriee of many in his depart¬ 
ing end without consulting 
Ik aviation Industry, he 
tatidy produced a set of 
rtfdaUcns designed — as he 
tottfit - to prevent future 
rather-related accidents, 
foxing so, he overlooked 
Mxtlhalhecould have Just 
and! achieved his objective 
^enforcing existing aviation 
isjtems already under his 
coDtrol. Thus the new 
regulations he dreamed up, 
"dy added to existing con- 
; towand generated new flak 
1 didicompelled him to with¬ 
in* them bardy a month 
ifta they had been so proudly 
(romu)|iited. 

Yet the rules Kippenbergor 
produced as a protect ive 
toice, are nothing coinpnrcd 
to the wpiiremenls imposed 
»those who seek lo capture 
hvdjer 

Htoy ae to obey the law, 
jwraft operators engaged in 
^recovery must __ i„ onc 
“ conform to the 
FO'uwb of the following u» 
Ac h of Parliament: 

Arms Act 1958, the Air 
^JM ucnilng Act 1951, 
“'M Aviation m mh, \\ w 
the Forest and 
SI 2* Act 1977, the 
*he Land Act 
Ad \m, (lie 
Ad m2, I he 
w *Mwny.s Act 
tn^T? rvCsA Cl 1077. the 
the Water 
JiUlon Act 1958, the Wild 

5SjJ ro1 Act 1977. and 
« M Life Act 1953. 
dfo^toyondthewit »f 

£ comw »« <»ii 

m 8 <und 1,111 

i+ssui * one dt!pnrt - 

Mdaldom think it 



bettor to have one operation 
administered hy n series of 
departments us u means of 
providing jobs for the boys? 

• 

A REGULAR traveller bet¬ 
ween New Zealand and the 
United Stnles has long 
believed that, for duty-free 
shopping. Los Angeles In¬ 
ternational Airport is the very 
last place bargain hunters 
should patronise. 

His opinion was reinforced 
early last month when he 
sought to buy a film. With full 
duty plus normal local 
authority tax, the particular 
film he wanted cost $1-45 at 
ordinnry shops. 

At n Ix)s Angeles Airport 
duty-free shop, the price he 
was asked for the same film 
was $3.45 (nearly 240 per cent 
more than in normal shops). 

Thu traveller walked out 
without a film but, as a matter 
of interest, asked the price of 
his $1.45 film when he reached 
a duty-free shop in Honolulu 
International Airport. "$2.45,” 
said the shopkeeper. 

"How come that is a dollar 
more than the mainland 
price?” asked the visitor. 

"Well," said the Hawaiian 
shopkeeper, "don’t you know 
that airport shops always 
charge more for their goods 
than they do elsewhere?" 

• 

BROADCASTER Lesley 
Miller, tills week’s new chum 
in the I’riine Minister's office, 
is no newemmir to high- 
pressure media hassles from 
every angle. 

Only Iasi Thursday six: was 
signing off Irani tier midnight 
show on Gordon Drydon's Iwo- 
inonth-uld Radio Pacific, 
where daunting hours and a 
saga of Icclhing problems 
have l>een I lie daily fare for all 
(minding staff. 

She comes In Wellington to 
take uver from Fetor Ackland 
and will be working alongside 
Gerry Syominas as Assistant 
Press Secretary. 

Working for Drydon. liiough, 
was nnl necessarily the high 
l*D ii! in this lady’s list of 
challenges Dived. Lust 
November she was the 
National Parly’s Tnupo 
candidate ami l»r several 
wars liebirelhut a Radio New 
Zealand bmnilcuslvr und 
jcHirnallsl. 

SOME Australian mums do 
'nve 'em. 

Pul it down In a total laek of 
diplomacy, no gratitude, or a 
loudness lor gallows humour, 
kit it stems (hat some of 
('out i lien tii I Airlines' 
Aust rail aa guests to Ilk? Uni led 
Stales on a recent inaugural 
Highl wore visiting die factory 
that produced the grounded 
DClu.s, McDonnell Dougins 
and let I singing Ilk* latest hit 
song . . . 

•Old McDonnell made a 


plane, ee-i-ee-l-oh. And on this 
plane there was a pylon ee-i- 
ee-i-oh. With a crack crack 
here a crack crack there, here 
a crack there a crack, 
everywhere a crack crack ..." 
and so on. 


LINSECURED creditors in 
Nationwide Transport Autos 
Ltd, the only likely survivor of 
the Haulaways Corporation 
crash, arc being offered less 
than 40 cents in the dollar to 
settle outstanding debts. 

Haulaways receiver Peter 
Cbote is urging the creditors to 
accept the scheme, taking 25 
cent 8 in the dollar in 
December and 12.5 cents a 
year later. 

"Otherwise creditors will be 
lucky to receive 20 cents in the 
dollar after five years,” he 
said. 

Nationwide Transport Autos 
debts amount to $385,000. The 
Accident Compensation 
Commission, the Post Office, 
Dunlop, Atlantic Oil and 
Europe are among the largest 
creditors. 

Coote says the company the 
country’s largest car tran¬ 
sporter, is Itself profitable. But 
it is understood its arch rival, 
the Railways, is now putting in 


SHELF 


HELP. 

smaii^f 00 advice and quotes for the 
omVuSr ? r ,ar 9 e st retail, commercial 
ToS • tl - onal contracts, 
desinn r I? ld steel shelving,expertly . 
®2® d ’, at the right price. 

Manan Wr t . e *° or phone pur Sales 
ana ger giving details. 
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the financial knife by not 
providing a regular car ferry 
service over the Cook Strait, 
the only gap In the company’s 
network. 

Railways are attempting to 
recover the ground lost to 
Nationwide's former boss and 
founder Matt Thompson by 
insisting the vehicles it carries 
are railed from Auckland to 
Wellington and on to 
Christchurch. 

To overcome the delays 
caused by the Railways in the 
past, Thompson founded 
Nationwide Air Ltd, leased two 
converted DC4 Carvairs and 
bridged the Cook Strait. 
Nationwide Air Ltd crashed 
after long delays, including the 
failure to get approval from 
the Air Services Licences 
Authority chaired by former 
Railways deputy general 
manager J H O Tiller. 

When Nationwide Air Mark I 
failed, Thompson formed 
Nationwide Air International 
to take over the Carvairs and 
the car ferrying contract. But 
that company is- now also in 
financial difficulty and is not 
renewing its lease on the two 
aircraft. 

Meanwhile, Coote is 
negotiating with James 
Aviation, which wants to fly 


the Carvairs and plug the gap 
in Nationwide Transport Autos 
network. 

James Aviation’s ap¬ 
plication to the Air Services 
Licensing Authority is due to 
be heard soon and though It 
will be opposed by existing 
State-owned and private 
operators, it will get strong 
support from former Thomp¬ 
son clients. 


FORMER National Party 
communications director 
Murray McCully has joined the 
swelling ranks of — Govern¬ 
ment lobbyists? 

Working for Auckland public 
relations consultancy, Allan 
Fenwick Ltd, McCully will put 
to use the contact he has had 
with the wheels of Governm ent 
in the past. 

Lobbying? "Oh, I wouldn’t 
like to use that term . . . it’s 
rather a question of 
facilitating communication 
between Government and the 
private sector," he says. 

So it’s more like "Govern¬ 
ment relations”, the new, 
polite term for this thriving 
activity. 

Interesting to note Allan 
Fenwick's major clients: AHI 
Group, Nylex-Fletcher, Mc¬ 


Donalds, Singapore Ai. 
Chemists Guild and Steven. 
Bremner, just to name a few. 

McCully says it’s not proper 
for him to say too much about 
who he's going to be lobbying 
— sorry, facilitating com¬ 
municating — for. But we’re 
opting for AHI, and McCully 
hasn't disputed it. 

Asked if the move means 
he’s discarding politics (Mc- 
Cully served three terms as 
New Zealand Chairman of the 
Young Nats and in 1975 con¬ 
tested the Auckland Central 
seat as National Party can¬ 
didate)-— he said, that for the 
moment he’s not seeking any 
formal role in the party, but he 
is not giving the game away 
completely. 

• 

A LEADING Wellington liquor 
outlet's pre-budget sales 
amply reflect the panic pur¬ 
chases sparked by rumours of 
a hefty tax being loaded on to 
grog. 

In just one 11-day period, 
sales topped the $58,000 mark, 
peaking one day at 543,000. 

The manager reckoned, 
judging from his salts, some 
$75 million worth of booze 
could have been boughl 
throughout the country last 
month. 
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The Traveller's Guide to 
Great Food in New Zealand 




Gisborne ■ Sandown Park Motor Hotel 

A luxury hotrf set amid* httfuiiful tiws and I owns 
on the sunny Cost Gust. Fivv minutes from tin* city. 


New Plymouth ■ Westown Motor Hotel 

Against .1 nugniiiteiil backdrop of Ml. Egtmmt. a 
motor hotel of international standard, located 
only 2 kilometres from the city centre. 


§ 

r 





Auckland ■ Mon Desir Motor Hotel 

Si>t .itimlsl Umi.iIiIi.iI r 1.111 \• l'iiln 1 I 1 il.iu.i Ini'. 1 
Hmlll *i|l« >1 1 •"> r.ll.lplllLI Itr.K ll. 111-1 |I I llilllljli" 
In mu Aik kl-mrl t il v. 
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Christchurch - Hotel Russley 

Set in the Cathwlral City with its c harming English 
■in'hiifLture anil hcantiful gardens. Two minutes 
from the Iniernalinnal Airport. 


Auckland • Poenamo Motor Hotel 

10 minutes from the lieart of Auckland, on the 
North Shore. Designed mound a beautiful swimming 
pool courtyard. 




Whang.trei ■ Settlers Motor Inn 

A n-t rcMlimi u| t > 1I1 ml.il ,m hil«** tiH«* .hkI 
huspiialiiy. lust live ininiili". Inmi iIh* niy. .idj.tr 
to Willin|'.ini's | lit iui(*s<|iii* y.n hi liailmill. 


Palmerston North-Awapuni Motor Hotel 

A few minutes trnm the town centre and the 
racecourse. An ideal location fur tile visiting 
businessman ui holidaymaker. 


The South Pacific Motor Hofei Network 

More than just d room for ihe night 


Economy struggles on despite fancy footwork 


Economics 
Correspondent 
civ months into 1979, the 
.moms has just been teough 
*e most buoyant period U has 
gal [or some time. And 11 is 
cutely to experience such 
buoyancy again for a while. 
As balance-of-payments 
dtuaUan improved during the. 
But half of this year. Exports 
for the year ending March 
.tv by dose to 1C per cent, 
reflecting large growth in Uic 
relurns from meat, other 
animal products, wool 
rjoducts and manufactured 
sports. This upswing on the 
sport front has meant that the 
balance of trade (goods ex- 
pled less goods imported) 
arried a growing surplus. 

Only the Invisibles 
payments for travel, in- 
urince, freight and so on) 
(restrained improvement in 
Rebalance of payment deficit. 
Improvement in the over¬ 


seas deficit was a result of an 
increase In the volume of 
exports, low import demand 
and a slight improvement in 
the terms of trade. 

There was good news For 
wage and salary earners, too. 
Nominal weekly wages, one 
measure of overall wage In¬ 
creases in the economy, rose 
14 per cent during the year 
Hided March 1979. 

The Labour Department's 
half-yearly survey of wage 
increases between October 
1978 and April 1979 has yet Lo 
be published, but pundits 
forecast that lhat survey loo 
will show wage increases for 
Ihe period slightly above the 
rale of inflation. 

Comparatively speaking, 
things have been good so far 
this year for the fanners. 
Their incomes arc up as a 
result of higher production. 
Favourable weather has 
helped dairy farmers increase 
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their output and favourable 
export conditions have im¬ 
proved the lot of beef and 
sheep farmers. 

Company incomes also In¬ 
creased during the first six 
months of this year and 
because companies are 
provisional taxpayers, they 
liave been able lo hold over tax 
monies intended as payment 
for the Government's lifting of 


the stock allowances scheme 
until next year. 

After peaking at nearly 
62,000 in January, the number 
of unemployed stayed at 
around the 50,000 mark for the 
first six months this year. This 
lowing In the growth of the 
numbers unemployed Is the 
result of increased growth in 
the economy during this period 
and the existence of seasonal 
work. 

Retail sales reflected the 
growth 111 economic activity. 
Retail sales during the March 
1979 quarter were nearly 1G per 
cent higher than during the 
same quarter in 1678. This 
represents an increase of 5 per 
cent in the volume of sales. 

But when these figures are 
corrected for normal seasonal 
fluctuations and adjusted to 
remove the effects of price and 
population changes, things do 
not look quite so rosy. Turn¬ 
over per head during the 


Energy plan: dead from ankles up 
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Energy Reporter 
SEW Zealand's energy 
strategy through the last six 
Krihs has been dead from the 
aaUes up. Budget "footwork" 
tM little to repair the "one- 
off decisions, which l\avc 
tea taken with scant regard 
for Implications throughout 
the mix of energy supply and 
pcidig. 

Ihe grand daddy of them all 
»« Treasury's electricity 
pricing move. That was made 
niib no reference to energy 
planners and sent ripples 
through ihe entire energy 
system: 

• k resultant 4 per cent 
dowtun in demand; 

• ftMumer resistance to 

•tower gas demand by the 
■Annul poorer stations; 

■tonyrecovery of Knpuni- 
■'tod oil condensate; 

MaulLPG reC0Very0f KapUnt ' 
Jilh Opec prices "going 
.jWjhe roof", ihe sorrv 
Rfc Zealand’s lack o'r 
^floraUon lives on. 

Jiy Aquitaine, with its 
French tax regime, 
jgjjjj lured to spend money 

J?* exploration 

ieS y ’ £ etrocor P, has 
& a11 Prospective 

drilliw “ nCea and 1,08 ljeen 
Ttkfiii?-r lnce November at 
^Taranaki. 

expected in the 

G«2: or lW0 - 

alsT, ? al ex Ptoration has 
£**■ a tumble. 
BSES e *Pendlture cut- 
tRfS* on Jy «* drilling 
Wl?** Prove the 

B D t .. rcn ewable resources. 
fRolutiU- wa . 8 the Iranian 


was 

! S°whTJ *** drop ln 
CtS chaccu P Ied much 

JStst**'*'** 

SfcTf*? ca Ptalns to his 
through 
IftiL-Upy and price 
liar, ^ugh most of this 

fteuSfjS, P arlta rnentary 
, fcau2 nfer ® nce3 on the oil 

Q^eafeatuwofihS 

l!ts J c f L move , to Prepare 

^ ^ Cekead P etrol 

_ Desp| te th« Carlesa daya ' 
lf #v ‘ r «manHS* C 2 tlc , 8 ' the 

fj5*reu d taik°?h , lhrou 8 hout - 
ftlrv 2* S at 0Ven the oil 

55tj2 hI g ive n the 
i« the ioture moves 

amid 60 oil crisis, to 
X®,. bureaucratic 

:' ,UQU ttheSLJf ve J been seen 

^ carK-^^ed aalea ban 
scheme. 

' (few 8 vj®, “ddeat event 
er 8y planning did 




what Use sea and weather 
couldn’t — it stopped Maui 
dead in its tracks the very day 
the oil men brought the gas 
ashore. 

With a capital cost 
approaching $600 million and a 
$900 million annual overseas 
oil bill, the inability of the 
bureaucrats to come to grips 
with the need either to find a 
satisfactory market for the 
gas, either as a fuels substitute 
nr for industry and homos, is 
the cm harassing testimony lo 
non-existent energy planning. 

A similar story can be told of 
coal, by far the most 
significant non-renewable 
resource yel discovered. 

In Southland alone, the 
equivalent of five Maui gas 
fields have been proven In vast 
lignite deposits. 

Yet, through the last 
six months the coal 
industry has struggled to 
make il in a market loaded 
with more attractively priced 
energy options. 

The only good news for the 
industry is the forthcoming 
Ministry of Energy cool plan 
which will be tabled in 
Parliament along with the 
power plan. 

So ns we move into Ihe third 
quarter we await llie reports of 
the Liquid Fuels Trust Board 
which evaluate the export and 
import substitution options 
such as methanol (as a fuel 
extender), liquefied natural 
gas (for export), ammonia- 
urea fertiliser (for local use 
and export) synthetic 
gasoline-diesel (for local use) 
and so on. 

But all these options will 
require some years to develop. 

The problem confronting 
New Zealand now is the 
crippling price of liquid fiels 
imports. 

In the light of past and 
current events, the much 
talked-about Energy Advisory 
Committee should be 
established immediately — it 
would be charged with ‘‘fire¬ 
fighting" the imminent crisis 
by drawing on the best brainB 
in the private and public 
sectors. 

While the Liquid Fuels Trust 
Board reviews the mid-to-long- 
term energy options, the 
advisory committee could set 
its sights on an emergency 
approach to the Immediate 
future. 

Observers say the 
committee would be faced 
with the need to rationalise 
electricity and g« 
distribution; to find ways to 
effectively redirect electricity 
and gas to users in both Islands 
to gain maximum benefit from 
locally produced liquid fuel 
alternatives. 

This scenario hinges on 
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differential tariffs for South 
Island electricity and 
maximum natural gas 
reliculniiun in the North. 

Pipelines across (lie width 
and breadth of the North 
Island — aside from fuelling 
homes and industry — would 
provide the means for 
compressed natural gas 
distribution points for 
vehicles. 

Every cubic metre used In 
this plan would mean a greater 
recovery of oil condensate 
from the Maui field and an 
equivalent supply of LPG. 
Naturally every barrel 
equivalent of energy produced 
locally, backs off imports. 

Main points in the plan 
are:— 

In the South Island: 

• Differential electricity 
tariffs reflecting Ihe cheaper 
costs of production and 
distribution. 


• Continued supplies of oil- 
based products for Internal 
combustion engines. 

in the North Island: 

• Immediate start to the 
Huntly-Auckland gas line. 

• Immediate start to the 
Kinleith-East Coast line. 

• Early recommendation on 
criteria for CNG-LPG 
distribution, with proposed 
filling stations outlined. 

• The immediate conversion 
of all appropriate vehicles Lo 
CNG or LPG 

• Tux incentives and grants 
for vehicle conversion. 

• Removal of taxes and 
duties currently payable for 
imported storage equipment, 
o Tux incentives for local 
manufacture of CNG-LPG 
parts. 

• Low-interest Government 
loans to franchise holders 
importing sought-after CNG 
storage vessels. 

• Immediate training 
programmes at technical 
colleges and within gas and oil 
Industries for personnel 
involved in CNG-LPG 
technologies. 

Environmentalists point out, 
that while such an emergency 
plan is necessary, the long¬ 
term implications of the local 
use or export of finite 
resources demand an 
immediate start to the 
development of renewable 
systems such as electric cars, 
railway electrification, 
biomass and solar. 


March 1979 quarter showed a 
decrease of nearly 2 per cent 
compared with the December 
quarter last year. 

Finally, consumer price 
increases got as close to a 10 
per cent annual rate during the 
first six months of this year as 
they are likely to during the 
next few years. The average 
annual rate of inflation at 
March 1979 was 10.9 per cent. 

But while most of the 
economic news describing 
activity during the first six 
months of 1979 Is good news, 
there is one bit of very bad 
news. Growth in the outflow of 
migrants is still increasing 
rapidly. In the year ended 
March 1978,40,200 more people 
left New Zealand on a per¬ 
manent and long-term basis 
than entered. This compares 
with a net outflow of 26,708 In 
1978 and 19,072 in 1977. 

The emigration trends 
reflect growing unease among 
New Zealanders about the 
long-term viability of the 
economy. We have just lived 
through one of the shortest 
expansionary phases in New 
Zealand's history. 

Any good news about the 
economy hides the growing 
cancer of a deep-seated 
balance of payments problem, 
an Increasing haemorrhage of 
skilled people through outward 
migration, a worsening 
unemployment problem and 
die blight of ever-rising food 
p-lces. 

Most of this temporary 
expulsion can be attributed to 
the Government’s ex¬ 
pansionary fiscal niul 
monetary stance taken last 
year. The Government hoped 
to stall the increase in the 
numbers 01 unemployed and 
stimulate bus mess confidence 
m>> ugh ml a: returned to oft ice. 

Bui since taking ultiee, the 
Government has contributed 
to uncertainty about the future 
by sidestepping any op¬ 
portunity to unfold a plan of its 
economic objectives. If the 
Government has a plan for the 
economy, it has not disclosed 
it. Only fragments of a policy 
have as yet beat Introduced. 

Two Government surprise 
moves during the last six 
months did not make Its ob¬ 
jectives any clearer. An at¬ 
tractive cash loan subscription 
was announced during Easter 
week in April. Hie cash loan 
featured an interest rate of 13 
per cent for a five year term 
and IQ per cent for a 10 year 
term. When the loan closed in 
May, $420 million had been 
subscribed. 


The other surprise move was 
to raise sales taxes on some 
items to raise $38 million more 
this year in Government 
revenue. 

Both the cash loans and 
increased indirect taxes corJd 
have a significant effect on 
economic activity. The cash 
loan makes it difficult for 
firms to obtain funds for in¬ 
vestment at moderate cost. 

By borrowing from the 
private sector at com¬ 
paratively high interest rales, 
the Government is mopping up 
funds which might otherwise 
be available for investment. 

Despite the slight im- 
jrovement In the economy 
over the last six months, 
business and consumer 
confidence has remained low. 

Firms are showing a general 
despondency towards new 
investment. They have shown 
a preference to increase their 
profits by using existing 
capacity more efficiently. 
There has not been enough 
growth in the economy to 
generate new employment and 
during the next six months 
unemployment is likely to rise 
again. 

Some firms did, however, 
start to rebuild their run-down 
stocks during ihe first half of 
1979. This Is one reason why 
import orders grew by 32 per 
cent in the month of March this 
year. 

As a result, payments for 
p-ivate imports in September 
year 1979 are expected to be 
nearly ta per cent above the 
year before. So the iiu- 
irovement in the balance of 
payments is short-term, unless 
export conditions improve at 
an even faster rate than the 
above average rale over the 
lost six months. 

The crunch is that heueiusc 
liuidiiiiR-nlnl rvslruvtui'ug, hns 
rut taken place, the return lo 
positive growth has generated 
a deterioration in the baiance- 
of-paymenls situation. And 
with oil prices rising, as much 
as $300 more could be added to 
imports by the end of the year. 

After six months of 
relatively good times, the 
economy is poised for the new 
hatties ahead. 

Ihe Government's Budget 
this week could hold the key to 
dealing with the fundamental 
problems underlying New 
Zealand's future development. 

One thing is certain, if the 
Government’s Budget is too 
restrictive, it will only add to 
the impetus of the other 
mechanisms pushing the 
economy into recession again. 
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Stop-start policy dulls manufacturers’ drive 


by Allan Parker 

LONG black clouds of un¬ 
certainty and confusion 
surround manufacturers as 
they face tomorrow night's 
Budget. 

In recent years, domestic 
market manufacturers have 
received virtually nothing 
from Government on Budget 
night; the exporters have been 
the winners. There Is no 
likelihood that this trend will 
discontinue. Indeed, In¬ 
dications are, given the 
revamped export Incentives 
package, that manufacturers 
who have not foreseen the 
restructuring signs will find 
nothing to comfort them in the 
Prime Minister's news. 

“Stop-start” policy moves 
have done little to inspire 
company confidence for either 
current production or future 
pianoing during the past six 
months. 

At the same time, firms are 
still trying to cope with the 
effects of the big downturn In 
1076-77. 

Manufacturers say that 
certain trends within the last 
six months can be identified. 

One of the major trends Is 
the reaction against taking on 
staff. Companies are ex¬ 
tremely wary about taking on 
overtime commitments or any 
extra work involving penalty 
payments such as weekend 
costs. Thus, companies are not 
growing in terms of em¬ 
ployment or capital In¬ 
vestment. 

The policy being adopted Is 
“wait-and-see" what 
Government proposes and how 
demand recovers. 

Most companies report they 
are extremely busy, running a 
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full eight-hour shift but 
refuse to commit themselves 
to further productive use of 
plant, equipment end labour. 
This slow-down is having 
obvious flow-on effects 
throughout the economy. 

Commentators regard this 
policy as short-sighted but see 
no alternative for companies 
operating solely on a domestic 
market basis. 

Another major trend to 
emerge recently Is rethinking 
towards the introduction of 
labour saving technology. 

One Auckland company, for 
example, is planning a labour 
reduction of 60 per cent 
coupled with a significant rise 
in output production. And this 
within its short-term planning 
horizon of three to five years. 

More than ever, foreslghted 
engineering companies are 
investigating the purchase of 
numerically-controlled plant. 
Labour-intensive industries, 
they reason, can no longer 
afford the high price of that 
labour; the answer is to buy 
the new technology. 

Id the past, this type 
of electronically-controlled 
machinery has been too ex- 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about the 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 




. . one of the most important research 
papers ever released on New Zealand 
agriculture," that's how Harry Broad, editor 
of Straight Furrow describes The Future for 
New Zealand Agriculture. 

In this significant new publication, Ian 
McLean, farther and agricultural economist, 
explains why production rather than market 
problems inhibit agricultural exports. He 
probes the pros and cons of five alternative 
policy strategies to combat New Zealand's 
complex, persistent agricultural problems. 
McLean concludes that the weight of evidence 
supports one particular strategy .... 

The Future for New Zealand Agriculture, 
published by Fourth Estate Books on behalf 
of the N,Z. Planning Council.- 
Only $4.60 at all good bookshops, or dlrefct 
from Fourth Estate Books, P 0 Box 9344, 
Wellington. (See Fourth Estate Subscription 
Service coupon elsewhere in this issue.) 


pensive. But with a high-priced 
labour market and Japanese 
predictions that the world is on 
the brink of a leap forward in 
price and application of silicon 
chip technology, what 
manufacturer hoping to retain 
hlB competitiveness both in¬ 
ternally and internationally 
can ignore these trends? 

“A significant number of 
these traditionally con¬ 
servative companies have 
become interested in this new 
technology," a leading 
manufacturer said. 

“They realise that unless 
they have use of the new 
machinery they will not be 
able to stay in the market." 
Semi-official activity includes 
workshops on numerical- 
control led machinery by 
engineering trade groups. 

In the last six months there 
has been the dramatic im¬ 
provement of company profits. 
This Is seen largely however, 
as a reflection of expansion, 
fueled more by past year's 
election goodies, than con¬ 
fidence In the coming years. 

But some companies are still 
experiencing problems with 


overheads. These companies 
are primarily dependent on the 
domestic market and can 
expect to face further 
problems if they remAin 
content to depend on local 
sales — the exporters are 
g>lng to win in the long-run. 

The domestic market is still 
regarded by most of these 
companies as an easy market, 
but tiie arguments for a sound 
domestic base for exporters is 
losing ground every day. 

One of the major upheavals 
in the sector in the last six 
months has been the removal 
of price control, which is 
regarded by many observers 
as the best thing to happen to 
New Zealand industry since 
sliced bread. 

The removal has caught 
many manufacturers 
unawares and made them 
realise the flimsy structure of 
their management 
capabilities. 

The effect of the removal is 
still being absorbed by most 
companies. But the general 
view within the industry is that 
it will increase competition. 


Manufacturers are already 
looking towards product 
rationalisation, for example. 

“In fact, they arc finding 
they have to look at oust ef¬ 
fects they have never had to 
consider before. This rein¬ 
forces the view that a more 
efficient, less protected in¬ 
dustrial sector will Ixmcfil 
both the companies and the 
country," u manufacturing 
industry commentator said. 

The finul major trend in the 
industrial sector in recent 
months lias been the uctivily in 
the nren of commercial 
rationalisation. 

“The country is awash with 
investment finance," ac¬ 
cording to one source. 

The multi-million-dollar 
companies are louring the 
country looking for asset-rich 
small companies with good 
prospects both in technology 
and rcsource-usc. 

Many of these smaller 
companies are vulnerable to 
take-over bids at present and, 
given the moves toward 
economic structural change, 


are likely to *. 
larger companies.,^ 
morsel. 8 ,a ^ 

The present 
climate is thus clouft 
doubt. P flst po ,3« 
current trends have® 
tribuled greatly to a (2, 
that there is a lack of dinS 

But perhaps mwe C 
to the nation’s manufctfS 
are Uie continuing calfcb 
economic restructuriis & 
restructuring is cert*, 
companies that ignore & 
movement toward thls«h 
hiding their heath la fc 
domestic market. 

What they do need, brew, 
is a dearly defined jdufofr 
res l maturing. Present iskw 
policies do nothing mere fa 
confuse industrial pluon 

If there is one area tfoi 
manufacturers should h 
clumouring to haw dtM 
about in tomorrow's Bu&i 
is a clear dlrectkn (nr it 
future. Failure bj tk 
Government todolhiscuodj 
increase the susceptibUtrrf 
the entire sector. 
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Tourism firms demand export industry status 

_...mlnro nr*n mnnHnHnHc ... W 


TOURIST operators arc 
Lint for measures in the 
3 to encourage more 
Stors to come to New 

instead of expecting they 
get a range of new in¬ 
centives and Government 
odstance, there’s a general 
feeling the Government is 
ugy to clobber the industry to 
ertiwn the outflow of funds 
from New Zealand. 

Hew Zealand had nearly 
titOOO visitors in the last 
ftondalyear—an increase of 
71 per cent over the previous 
war. and a figure only slightly 
below the 8 per cent per year 
growth target set by Ihe 
Tourism Advisory Council. 

Foreign exchange earnings 
for the year totalled $165.0 
million, an increase of only 3.3 
percent on the previous year. 

While the industry is nearly 
meeting its target on a head 
count basis, the revenue 
eemed per visitor Is actually 
declining. Earnings per visitor 
troalso falling well behind the 
rate of Inflation. 

Ihe Government has made 
two moves on recom- 


mendnt ions of the report of the 
Tourism Advisory Council. But 
much more remains to be 
done. 

Price control over hotel and 
motel meals and room charges 
has been lifted, and the 
Government has indicated its 
willingness to allow foreign 
investors to have up to a 100 
per cent share of some New 
Zealand-based operations. 

In the accommodation area, 
operators are looking for a 
range of incentives designed to 
put tourism on an export 
footing and for increased 
depreciation allowances. 

So far the Government has 
not accepted either of these 
points, but both are budgetary 
matters on which something 
could he said tomorrow night. 

In the marketing area, 
major increases in 
promotional funds are being 
sought both Tor the Tourist and 
Publicity Department and for 
the private sector to promote 
New Zealand in the growth 
areas of North America and 
Japan. More money for a 
bigger effort in Australia is 
also wanted, to maintain our 
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tourism 

market share. 

Some extra money has been 
released but what the industry 
is wanting is a commitment 
(hat increasing amounts will 
be available over the next 
decade to develop proper 
market promotion of New 
Zealand as a destination. 

In the area of education and 
training, much more work 
needs to be done. Increasing 
the number of visitors at the 
rate of 8 per cent per year 
compounded over the next 
decade means a 31 per cent 
increase in staff in the In- 
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dustry. 

Instead of pushing the 
various recommendations of 
training and education through 
the chain of committees run by 
the Vocational Training 
Council and the Department of 
Labour, much time has been 
spent in recent months fighting 
Government plana to scrap the 
Trove] Industry Training 
Council. 

In transport, the critical 
problem of air fares remains 
up in the air. There's no 
agreement on new air fares 
from Britain and Europe to 
match the seasonally baaed 
Australia-Britain fares. 

On the Pacific, another 
round of negotiations between 
the United States and New 
Zealand is due shortly and the 
main protagionists, Air New 
Zealand and Continental 
Airlines, are still at 
loggerheads on what the final 
shape of the air fares package 
should be. 

On the Tasman, the limited 
agreement on low-season fares 
expires on August 15. The only 
demonstrable outcome was a 
lugger flow of Kiwis toward 


imM 
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the Australian sun, rather than 
Australians to the New 
Zealand winter. 

Hie airlines are close to 
agreement on new fares for the 
rest of the year, although this 
is expected to produce some 
sharp rises In certain fare 
types. 

On ground transport, the 
industry has seen no progress 
toward the removal of the 
present depreciation 
allowances of rental vehicles, 
or on the reductions in duty on 
tour coaches which operators 
have been seeking for many 
months now. 

But the major hope is 
recognition by the Govern¬ 
ment of tourism as an export 
industry, earning overseas 
exchange within New Zealand. 


crumbs from the Cabinet table 
to an expectant Industry. The 
general feeling is that any 
Budget blow to tourism wiU 
see his political stocks tum¬ 
bling. 

One industry spokesman 
said of Cooper’s performance: 
“He can only play the private 
eiterprise theme so long". 

The basic and major 
assumption built into the TAC 
thinking is to see tourism as an 
export industry earning 
overseas funds within New 
Zealand. Therefore, the 
argument goes, it should 
receive the same export in¬ 
centives that farming Bnd 
manufacturing industries 
receive. 

The difference between the 
two areas — that one exports 


Hie specifics of meeting the goods and the other imports 
target of a million visitors a people to earn the overseas 


year by 1988 can be sorted out 
from there. 

Despite all the input to the 
Government from the in¬ 
dustry. operators fear that 
there is not the political will to 
do this, and instead the 
Government will see short¬ 
term financial problems as 
more Important and move to 
tighten the flow of travel 
dollars out of the country, 
rather than moving positively 
to Increase the flow of tourist 
dollars into New Zealand. 


But this isn't only 


ted out dollar — is not considered 
Important. 

to the gut that kind of thinking, 
le In- while endorsed by Cooper, has 
: that not found much favour with his 
will to colleagues, who have con- 
d the oentrated ins Lead on the so- 
short- called travel deficit, (the gap 
ms as between what New Zealanders 
love to spend overseas and what 
travel tourism earns from overseas). 

dtivelv Cooper’s appointment was 
. n i 1r | 0 ( generally welcomed by the 
. tourist industry, which allowed 
him a few months to find his 
Budget feet and come to grips will) the 


week. It is also the week for TAC exercise. 

Tourism Minister Warren But since lhen lhere have 
Cooper to convince the tourist ^ fcvv developments, 
industry he has been a success. 

Cooper has been projecting Pr . lc ® c ° ,lll ° l ovei „ h ° lel 
,u_ meals and accommodation 


himsdf as the industry's man 
for the industry, largely on the 
basis of his experience as a 
tourist operator and Mayor of 
Queenstown before being 
decled to Parliament in 1975. 

But as lourism's man in 
Cabinet, hu- lias prcvmus few 
results lo parade before the 
National Travel Association 
when he opens its annual 
conference in his home town 
tomorrow night. 

Co-incidentally, It Is Budget 


was lifted a few months ago. 
but the sweetness of that 
victory wus soured somewhat 
because it predated the 
Government’s move to 
generally lift price control only 
by a few weeks. 

The second partial victory 
was the statement from the 
Prime Minister, that the 
Government would accept 
foreign investment of up to 100 
per cent In certain enterprises. 
That may benefit tourism by 


™gh. and Cooper bee mode. ^ n ‘lng of po*lb7e 

^clal arrangement for thB lnve5tljre , h ^ Jong<erra 
travel and tournim of Itob Muld00n ' B statement has 

« d ?*L . not yet been translated into 

available to tarn far retauai « actlorl , and waa raudl broader 
delegates at the appropriate , toll Just tour)am . 

point in the evening. , . . 

KT . And allowing foreign 

Not that anyone In the in- com p an i es to own New 
disti 7 1b seriously expecting Zealand hotels outright will not 
much good news from it. A add one extra ^ wWle the 

feWj harbour faint hopes that 0 f returnon investment in 
thelr . mentations on the hotels remains abysmally low. 
much-hated travel tax might _ 

i__ cilAfiMoflll O.il mran ikp NBR COlUJUitCd 10601 DfiT& Of 

this with an working committees which 

1„ 1U place. 5 

The suggestions most widely them for Incorporation in the 


canvassed In that direction, final TAC report. 


include limiting the amount of 
money to be taken overseas 
with a possible exemption for 
the export drive; restrictions 


fii each case the message 
waa the same: no action; 
recoin mendatlonii bogged, 
down In the bureaucrat^; no 


on use of credit cards over- political, will, in the Qowjrn- 
aeas; or further moves on Wa ^ n[ . ^ obvious push by • 
pricing front .to discourage ^ ' to free them up . 
outbound travel generally. 

~_ On other sections of the TAC 

mS e“ s^d“mroS;r. 

tat election, he bed <be egreed 

blueprint on tourism for the ™ and 

rf 10 W* * dsenebantme^ie preeem and 
® ; growing. Perhaps this Budget 

. iHis predecessor, Harry P uji Cooper’s stocks back 
Lap wood, b%d, carefully « D> certaliiy Mb six months of 

mlwfitvisul - IKa 'PrtUV'fttVYI AH . 1 * - ___ Ava 


nurtured the Tourism Ad- 1 ; w 9 minister are 

viaory Council through its ; now* well and truly over. 
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formative stages to the 
production of a com^ehensive 1 , 
and generally accepted report 
or what the industry wanted 
ftjr the future and what it was 
prepared to do about getting it. 

. All Cooper Jidd'to do. was 
oonvlhee . his ..' Cabinet 
colleagues to -accept whet 
looks like a.remarkably On- 
Contentious document, Unde 
one accepts its basic aasump-; 

ttoaip.. :-i i 

■*: Biit Cooper bail broU^tt few 
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FUIAN TAX CONGRESS ATTRACTS NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIAN AND AMERICAN VISITORS 


New Zealand’s first Offshore Tax Congress scheduled to be held at the 
new Naviti Resort Hotel in Fiji on July 28-29, has attracted a great deal 
of interest, not only from New Zealanders (for whom the conference is 
intended) but also from Australians and Americans. 

In addition to New Zealand registrants, sizeable contingents will also 
be coming from the United States and Australia. Principal speaker at 
the congress will be well-known Australian tax lawyer and author, 
Peter Clyne, LL.M. Other speakers include Wellington's Bob Jones, 
and Auckland barrister and tax lawyer, Bruce Grierson. _ 


The purpose of this gathering is to discuss methods by which New 
Zealand business and professional men can structure their affairs in 
such a way that the end result is that they will pay less tax than thev 
may currently be paying. 1 

Cost of attendance, including all congress fees, air fares 
accommodation, etc., range from $555 for a three day stay to $695 for 
a 10 day stay in Fiji. 

Full details on the congress can be had from Professional Publications 
P.O. Box 820, Wellington. [Telephone 728231). 




25 MONEY- MAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

(just one of which could make you wealthy) 


This invaluable booklet is yours, 
COMPLETEL Y FREE OF CHARGE, 
when you subscribe to 


the new, monthly newsletter which 
shows you in clear, simple terms how 
to both make and save money. 

Each month MA KING MONE Kbrings 
you the latest tips on investments, fran¬ 
chises and unusual business oppor¬ 
tunities. At the same time we show you 
how to SAVE on taxes, commodities, 
travel; we show you how to buy whole¬ 
sale, etc. 

MAKING MONEY is essential reading 
if you are at alf interested in keeping 
pace with, and even better, staying 
ahead in today’s inflationary world. 

Each issue of MAKING MONEY will 
bring you at least the following: 

l. THREE MONEY MAKING 
IDEAS described in sufficient detail to 
enable you to get started on the road to 
financial independence, either part- 
time or full-time. 

Among the subjects which we will be 
describing in the first few issues: 

* Home catering — If you’re a good 
cook you'll do well. 

* All about Mail-order. 

* Photography — the boom industry of 
the 70's. 

* Health Studios — An acquaintance of 
ours started with one studio in Christ¬ 
church and now grosses in excess of 
$200,000 per week in the fitness busi¬ 
ness. 

* Renting lawn-mowers — good money 
here. 

* Cal & Dog Kennels — A sure fire way 
to quick wealth. 

* Furniture removal service at competi¬ 
tive rales. 


* Rent furniture to apartment dwellers.. 

* The energy crisis and how to make 
money from it. 

* Health Food shops. 

* Pets — Many ways to make money 
here (breeding, photography, selling 
accessories, etc). 

* Flowers for the lady — or how to make 
an extra $200 weekly selling roses in 
restaurants. 

* Restaurant photography — A Polaroid 
camera, a pleasing personality and 
you're away. 

* Antiques — Become a dealer's spotter. 

* Security systems — home-owners are 
becoming more security conscious. 

* Charm schools — operate your own. 

* Gift shopping for busy executives. 

* Your own bicycle repair business. 

* Speech writing service for busy execu¬ 
tives & politicians. 

* Pizza Parlours — you can make a lot 
of dough here. 

2. ONE MONEY-MAKING IDEA ex¬ 
plained in greater detail, in which cost¬ 
ings and potential profitability are ex¬ 
amined. 

MAKING MONEY will examine such 
topics as: 

* Your own instant print shop. 

* Hiring out motor mowers. 

* Car wHsh/pollsh service (one man In 


5. INVESTMENTS evaluated: Each 
issue will bring you a look at the money 
to be made through investing in such 
commodities as: 

Postage stamps 

Coins 

Paintings 

Antiques 

Diamonds 

Gold 

Silver 

6. SPECIAL REPORTS: From time 
to time MAKING MONEY will pub¬ 
lish in-depth special reports on partic¬ 
ular opportunities for investment; 
these will be produced in limited edi¬ 
tions only and will be offered first to 
subscribers, who will also be able to 
purchase at a discount on the published 
price. 
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HOW NOT TO PAY 
ANY TAXES 

A Handbook for Tax Rebels 
by 

Peter Clyne LL.M. 

Throughout the world people are 
saying “We’ve had enough” and 
are starting to rebel. Now, for the 
first time here is one man’s guide to 
rebellion written by the eminent 
Australian tax authority, Peter 
Clyne LL.M. — not just for Austra¬ 
lians but also for N.Z.’ers genuinely 
interested in paying less tax. 

In over 60 chapters, Peter Oyne 
ranges through the gamut of legal 
(and sometimes not so legal) waysof 
paying less tax. Here are a few sam¬ 
ple chapters from this no holds bar¬ 
red book. 

1. Cause for Rebellion 

2. How not to file a tax return 

3. How to D-E-I.-A-Y paying your 
taxes 

4. How to turn black money lnt» 
while money 

5. How to kill a tax investigation 

6. How to kill an arbitrary 

assessment . 

7. Hard limes for the Fiscal Fiend 

8. All about tax havens 

9. How to pay 1 per cent Income 
lax 

10. Twelve miscellaneous ‘Income 
Diversion’ techniques 

11. Tax avoidance for public 

companies h 

12. The unnecessary tax you P« n 

your own fault , 

13. Tax planning for prof*** 

14. How to make a lax free nm 
+ many more chapters 


Car wash/pollsh service (one man In v A --— jL I 

Australia la now making over $1,000 " I CIO 70 POSTPAID 

per week with his own Individualised, 1 ^ I u «•••* 


personalised service). 1 

* Mall order — (he growth business or J 
the 70* and 80’s. I 

I 

3. TAX SAVING TIPS. Not the usual j 

run-of-the-mill deductions which J 
everyone thinks of, but lesser known ! 
and equally effective methods of mini- ! 
mising your taxes. . 

4. INTERVIEWS with successful en- ■ 

trepreneurs; their secrets; how they got » 
started, etc. I 


Professional Publications 

P.O. Box 820 

WELLINGTON 

(244 The Terrace. Tel: 728-231) 

MAKING MONEY 

I/We wish to subscribe to MAKING MONEY for the next 
□ 12 months ($45)* n 1 mnnthc tSt 


VALUE PACKED OFFER 
Charter Subscribers only 


MAKING MONEY is published 11 
times per year (Dec/Jan combined). 
Each issue contains a wealth of ideas 
for making money. 

The current ANNUAL subscription to 
MAKING MONEY is only $49.50, this 
being less than the daily cost of your 
newspaper. 

As a CHARTER SUBSCRIBER you 
can purchase an annual subscription 
for only S45.00 —- a saving of 10%. 


We will also mail you FREE OF | 
CHARGE our value packed booklet I 
'TWENTY FIVE MONEY MAKING I 
OPPORTUNITIES'. I 

This introductory offer applies to July I 
31,1979. I 

Don’t delay, subscribe today. ..■} J 
NB: If you're unsure whether MAK~ i: 
ING MONEY is fpr you then: a I 
THREE. MONTH trial subscription is | 
available for only $15. | 


Lj 12 months ($45)* d 3 months ($15) ( tick ° ne) 

* With my 12 month subscription please forward my free copy of 25 MO*® 
MAKING OPPORTUNITIES. 

HOW NOT TO PA YANY TAXES — A Handbookf«! 
Tax Rebels 

Please forward.copy(ies) of HOW NOT TO PAY ANY T* 5 ?®- 

$20.70 per copy. 

payment 

D My/Our cheque for $..; is enclosed ,v * 

NAME; Mr/Mrs/Miss..' V • V• 

ADDRESS:..• > . •... ;'7v. . 
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Transport firms tighten belt beyond last notch 


by Bob Stott 
mME businesses may flourish 
ta a recession, but transport, 
Jaw fortunes are directly 
hked to production (in the 
em of goods) and spare cash 
Republic’s hands (which is 
.-tul generates a lot of 
nusenger traffic) Is not 
Mudiy one of the lucky ones. 
Hieflrst half of 1970 has seen 
dl growth in the amount of 
Mik the transport Industry 
has been calledon to carry out. 
Ddi h not as bad as it could be 
considering the drops in work 
available over the past couple 
of rears. 

There are signs that the 
bottom has been reached, and 
that the Industry will continue 

1 about the present level 
unless the Budget either 
q»arks off a further drop in 
production or else has the 
reverse effect. Most transport 
tndertaklngs are running a 
pretty tight ship now and as a 
result have little leeway to 
absorb any Budget-inspired 
pressure. 

It has bear a sort of 
"hanging on" time for the 
toed road transport in¬ 
dustry-times have obviously 
been better in the past, but the 
lint half of 1979 could have 
been a good deal worse. Rural 
carriers, In fact, whose for- 
lunes reflect those of farming, 
have had quite e good sum¬ 
mer, and most have ac¬ 
cumulated enough fat for them 
to come through the quiet 
Aider months without much 
loss of condition. 

Carriers have at last won 
acceptance that rates in¬ 
creases all owed to compensate 
fortbe Introduction of the road 
user charges system, should 
h*ve been on a sliding stale. 
F» the rural operator this 
K«aiu he can now recoup the 
ptra cost of making a long 
under the RUC system, 
*JNhfor the town carrier It 
jjuiciome cases bring rates 
®wn sH^btly in view of tho 
ttwjer runs and longer 
simdlng time involved in city 
wrt. 

The Ministry of Transport 

2 ca , rr,er s’ rates by 
awing the industry Into two 
“town and rural. 

w? l HS!° n rc 8ordlng 
SJ* difficult to assess 
“cause there 1ms boen a 

Ei u dedino in work 
wauable to traditional town 
i/™*® doing short-haul pick 
jwddelivery work, Otliors, 
m have been working oil 
f opened up by 

kilometer limit have 
Shi? Jf they are clover, 
if thoy have ruBhod 
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TRANSPORT 

in without doing their 
homework. 

The message has got 
through to most carriers now 
though: that with the road 
user charges system in force, 
dead running Is just not on; 
that rising fuel prices have the 
same effect; that rate cutting 
to levels below what's needed 
to stay afloat is foolish. 

It does seem that the road 
user charges system has 
brought about a more efficient 
road transport industry and 
further fuel increases may 
also help. The poorly managed 
firms are doing badly because 
of the tougher conditions, but 
those well run, have proved 
able to live with the charges 
system (no matter how much 
of a burden it was first claimed 
to be). 

In a nutshell, road transport 
in the first half of 1979 was no 
worse off than a year ago ... 
which is a lot better off than 
some pessimists predicted. 

For New Zealand Railways, 
the first half of the year has 
brought mostly bad news, but 
there was a little good news 
loo. The good news is that the 
decline in traffic appears to 
have been arrested. New 
Zealand Railways lost less 
traffic last year than the year 
before, and there is now 
evidence that the decline has 
bottomed out. 

Tho department's annual 
report will show a record 
deficit this year, and no doubt 
Die dally press will latch on to 
the loss as will the usual 
assortment of pressure 
groups. 

The working result, the 
difference bolween money 
spent on providing sorvices 
and income from freight and 
fares Is likely to be an im¬ 
provement on Uio $02,9 million 
deficit of 1970 — this was tho 
worstyonr to date and came bb 
Uid worst cffectB of the rail 
price freeze wore being felt. 

Hie 1978 deficit totalled $02.9 
million plus $3.0 million in 
Interest charges, but the 1978 
deficit of $37.9 million had 
added to it Interest of $19.1 
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million to produce an overall 
$6.9 million loss ... National 
Development Loans made to 
tide the NZR over the price 
freezebeing the reason for this 
boost. This year's deficit, 
while less as far as the working 
result is concerned, will 
probably include $20 million in 
interest charges and will 
exceed the 1976 total. 

There is a theory that as the 
NZR had to borrow to survive 
the price freeze, such money 
should be interest free — the 
freeze was imposed from 
outside and was beyond the 
control of the NZR. It's 
unlikely that this will be done. 

Railways general manager 
Trevor Hayward in February 
put his cards on the table with 
publication of the discussion 
document Time for Change. 
The report was seen as a 
recital of NZR losses, or a 
threat to cut out services and 
lines, rather than a recital of 
problems and possible 
solutions aimed at forming a 
basis for discussion. 

He said that "as a trading 
organisation, Railways 
prepares a profit and Iobs 
account In the conventional 
manner... but in interpreting 
it the very heavy impact of 
Railways obligation to provide 
certain services for social 
reasons should not be 
overlooked. The financial 
impact of these services 
should be spelled out In the 
annual financial report". 

Look for a move in this 
direction In the 1979 report. 

For Air New Zealand, the 
year started bravely enough. 
Hie airline overseas launched 
Itself Into a newly competitive 
age with at least an outward 
air of confidence, the merger 
with NAC was beginning to 
settle down, and there was 
sonv* confidence Hint despite 
tough times ahead things 
would work out. 

Internally, the ftiel crisis 
business was holding up well in 
the first months of the year 
until April when Industrial and 
weather problems caused 
widespread disruption. It 
seems that, although trends 
are clouded by these in¬ 
terruptions, there has been 
some slight growth. 

The big blow came with the 
United States enforced 
grounding of DC 10 aircraft 
following the crash of a ahort- 
range DC 10 in the States. On 
top of that, a DC 8 ran into 
trouble in Honolulu on take-off, 
frustrating the airline's at¬ 
tempts to patch up some sort of 
Bervice in the interim. 

What started out to be a 
marginally profitable year Ib 
now likely to end up in the red 
— how much in the red cannot 
be guessed as at time of 
writing the 10 b are still 
grounded. 

As the airline does not intend 
to publish separate accounts 
for Internal and overseas 
operations it will be difficult 
Indeed to assess the success or 
otherwise of the merger from a 
purely financial point of view 
because of these com¬ 
plications. 

Coastal shipping carried on 
more or less as usual in the 
first half of the year, with the 
general:., policy of; w.? 
couragertient amounting to hll 
results. ;: v ■’ : ; 

"National will .promote; the 
provision of shipping iwpyiees 
whore the economic; need tor 
: such ; services .A**;hn®n,; 
established".' sayfi the,yTW8 
election manifesto!, and M 
■ course,,."economic need., has 

yet ,tq hc established 

N-ijfeetp ^ thei^ortijitid: 
;>SrneSt pwtt ]SAjgJJ -gj. 

1 Huntly.' cdal 'geN . off-;the: 

Tgroi^ * - 
The 


Japanese interests Involving a 
sort of catamaran. These craft 
go faster than conventional 
ships but do not replace them 
—they would seem to be likely 
to take as much traffic from 
air as from the rail ferries. 

How they would go for fuel 
efficiency Ib anyone’s guess. 

And fuel of course, as earless 
days draw closer, was a 
subject for much discussion In 
the first half of the year. We 
now have Incentives for per¬ 
sons wishing to switch to 
natural gas for vehicles, we 
have restraints an motoring 
and we have no real effort to 
upgrade long distance public 
transport in an effort to 
dissuade car iue and yet allow 


people to continue to travel 
around. 

American figures show that 
a 40 miles a gallon car 
carrying four people achieves 
about 250 passenger miles a 
gallon, whereas even a Boeing 
74? jumbo can manage only SO 
passenger miles per gallon. 

"Best buys" In energy, when 
measured in this way are, 40 
miles per gallon can carrying 
six, buses (slightly better) and 
well filled trains (way ahead). 
The snag is to get say 300 to 600 
people all wanting to travel by 
train at the same time to the 
same destination. 

Ironically, Kapuni gas 1 b 
largely committed at present 
and if more LPG is to be used 


on the roads, we'il have to wait 
a yearor two before Maui LPG 
is available. Compressed 
natural gas can be used and is 
available, but the necessary 
gas cylinders obviously take 
up more space than LPG 
cylinders. 

In the second half of the 
year, the Government is ex¬ 
pected to concern Itself with 
several transport matters. A 
Carriage of Goods Bill should 
be debated, a review of road 
transport licensing should be 
completed, and an effort to 
reorganise urban passenger 
transport will no doubt con¬ 
tinue to face opposition from 
local authorities asked to pay a 
share. 
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"A salesman will sell me what he's 
got rather than what I want. T won't 
know for certain I'm buying the 
right computer system 'till after I've 
bought it: 1 

Have you ever thought like that ? 

It's a common feeling among those 
considering computerisation. 

CBL has an enormous range of 
systems. We'U sell you the right 
program because we've got the 
right program. 

Computer systems designed to 
solve business problems 

CBL has on-line systems available to 
give instant access to a whole range 
of business information.: 

- budget comparisons with actual 
performance 

- cash flow forecasts 

- parts Btock and order position 

- customer credit control 

- clients transactions in solicitors 
trust accounts 

- and many more. 

We have supplied computer systems 
to ooncerns ranging from a’ major. • 
motorcar asserriblet. tp eleotricity , 

. supply authorities? to Jaw officds.', 

If you have d business problem 1 CBL 
will invariably have a computer 
system for it. 

The biggest decision you may 
. ever be responsible for, 

Of’couyse Voii take it seriously; .. , 

You want your options .laid out In ■- 
“plihienguage ;■ you iront practical T . 
systems lb 'choose' from; ; tou t':-.-;;; 


people who have a ptactical iihder- 
standing of your business problems 
and who have the professional skill 
to give you lasting solutions. i 

Look into it and you may find you'll 
want CBL - because these are the 
things we can give you. 

We have some very satisfied 
customers: 

AA Mutual Insurance Co. 

Canterbury Building Society 
Chapman Tripp & Co. 

Command Services Corporation 

Fletcher Holdings Limited 
Hylin-Laundry Services 
Marac Finance Limited 
NZ Co-operative Dairy Co Ltd : 

NZ Motor Corporation Ltd : 

5IMU Mutual Insurance Assn 

Wilson & Horton / 

They're clients of ours. Ring them up. i 
Ask them what they think of our * • 

services. An independent point of 
view is always weH:worthwhile you 
may, find our systems fit intq ybur . / 
dompany\top. *1 

Find out the rest df ihe lrtbry 
We can send you full brochures bn 
our products and services. Clip off 
the coupon below and post it OX. 
ring and ask fojr advice oil the. ; 

areas of .computerisation you're ; .. 
-interested in. , ' \ j 

AneUaad • Kim 41-408;:,.: 

Hamilton MnwjMJ. 8^419^ 

C)iriitahtfdh;>Ro«4 HUM £977460 : i 
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__ Six-monthly Survey 

Business sector seeks public goal definition 


by Peter V O'Brien 

HALFWAY through the year, 
wd the day before the Budget, 
industry and commerce face 
uncertainty. The Budget may 
remove some doubts on the 
economy's future and struc¬ 
ture, but the document cannot 
change the effects of the last 
six months. 

High Interest rates, an in¬ 
crease in die Inflation rate, 
energy costs, the eventual 
flow-on effects of price rises 
for imported commodities, 
slackening demand, a shor¬ 
tage of skilled labour and the 
lack of overall public goals are 
the main problems facing 


business as it heads into the 
second half of 1979. 

Some of these problems have 
been submerged in the 
euphoria of the dally press' 
business pages as public 
company results for 1979-79 
come to hand. Headlines an¬ 
nounce higher dividend 
payments, bonus issues, and 
Increased profits In dollar 
terms. So why is there a 
decline in confidence? 

The first reason Is the 
historical element In company 
reports. They relate to a period 
which ended three months ago, 
and which reflected the 
economic stimulation of 1979. 
Secondly, the large number 


of higher dividend payments 
and-or bonus share issues 
restore only part of the eroded 
return on shareholders' in¬ 
vestment. While they have an 
effect on share prices (through 
the technical interaction 
between dividend yields and 
prices), their influence on 
confidence in equity in¬ 
vestment is small. The returns 
available on alternative in¬ 
vestment in both the public 
and private sectors force 
companies to improve the 
payout to shareholders. 

The cost of money is 
generally accepted as being in 
the region of 15 per cent, 
compared with about 13 per 


cent in the middle of 1978. The 
resulting effective cost of new 
plant, coupled with a decline in 
demand, has led to a drop in 
capital investment. 

The recent annual report of 
UDC Group Holdings Ltd, a 
major finance house, referred 
to resistance against the 
present cost of money. 
Potential borrowers are 
deferring their programmes, 
because finance company 
lending rates have increased 
in the wake of the Increased 
returns paid to investors in the 
companies' debentures and 
unsecured notes. 

The interest rate debate gets 
sidetracked by concentrating 
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on the effects, rather (him the 
causes, of the present rate 
structure. An InLcresl role only 
reflects the underlining 
economic conditions. In the 
last six months there has been 
an unsustainable expansion in 
the money supply and private 
sector credit, with the 
Government's budgetary 
deficit being the main cause. 
The authorities were forced to 
lift public sector interest rates 
in an attempt to finance the 
deficit, and to bring monetary 
and credit expansion back to a 
reasonable level. 

The private sector adjusted 
its rates to keep up with the 
Government. High credit 
expansion has an eventual 
effect on the Inflation rate 
(although other factors come 
into that economic indicator), 
ai demand and wage claims. 

Arguments about interest 
rates are sterile, unless they 
include an assessment of the 
basic economic policies and 
conditions which arc reflected 
in the rates. 

The Government’s action to 
tighten credit is necessary, but 
It still shows the "slop-go" 
mentality which has affected 
the New Zealand economy 
throughout the 1970s. 

The retail industry's ex¬ 
perience is a result of this 
mentality. The growth of retail 
turnover is now falling after 
rapid expansion in the last 
quarter of 1978. Total turnover 
in the March quarter of 1979 
was 5 per cent higher than in 
the same period of the 
previous year, after ad¬ 
justment for price increases. 
The December quarter of 1978 
showed a 6.2 per cent increase 
over 1977 when calculated on 
Ihe snme basis. The monthly 
movements, which are ex¬ 
pressed in current dollar 
terms, Indiee'e a continuing 
fall in growth. 

External factors will 
compound internal problems 
In Ihe next six months. Prices 
on overseas commodity 
markets are moving up 
rapidly us (he international 
economy reacts uneasily to the 
costs und availability of oil. 
The gold price always receives 
publicity, but other corn- 
nudities, particularly metals, 
are increasing in price. 

While the commodity 
markets represent only a 
small proportion of the goods 
actually bought and sold, the 
forward contract prices Tor 
raw materials on those 
markets are a rough guide to 
future "off market" 
developments. 

They suggest that New 
Zealand manufacturers will 
soon pay substantially higher 
amounts for imported raw 
materials unless International 
action sorts out the worsening 
dl problem. The United States 
appears unable or unwilling to 
adopt an energy policy, 
probably for political reasons. 
The folks back home may 
react adversely to 
Congressmen who support a 
turn 3 *)ur swimming pools 
down to 20 degrees" policy. 

{On a mild day in Wellington 
two weeks ago, a United States 
experts was explaining energy 

E Uey at the American T3m-; 

ssy . The central heating was 
turned up to a stifling level, in ' 
Jjna with Stateside practice, 
put of Course they were using 
our energy,, not their*? / 

There are some bright signs 


in New Zealand's stin. i 
Manufactured exports ut ' 
moving into another north ' 
phase after a static period i 
Huty slmuld receive anotbs 
Innst in the Budget. Local 
companies are assisting |g it* 
export drive by setting m 
plants overseas, which k 
N ew Zealand made con- 
ponents, and thus ease Ik 
freight rate burden and Die 
expensive * 'finishing'' which it 
often a dead cost on our et 
ports. Improved export pin 
for primary produce have of 
back the deficit in Uieovenea 
exchange transaction, 
although our deficit h still 
high. 

Businessmen will be bowleg 
to the Budget for a sense d 
direction, after allowance for 
circumstances beyond our 
internal control. If they fed 
(Erection they will plu b 
development and invataat 
If direction is absent, aidftt 
Jjudgel is another piefswl 
affair, they will continue to 
operate on a day-to-day bss 
which will only agrnfi 
their present difficulties. 
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Analysing annual accounts 
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by Peter V O'Brien 

FARMERS Trading Co Ltd 
acniial report shows the in- 
pease in consumer spending 
liter the Government 

simulated the economy. It 
also reveals improved ef¬ 
ficiency In the country's 
krgesl retail enterprise. 

The Farmers Increased 
aiei 16.3 per cent to $125.5 
pillion, while net profit 
taped 46 per cent to $4.7 
^Ukw.The returnon the sales 
toller therefore went from 3.04 
pa cat in 1978 to 3.74 per cent 
tat fear. But the company's 
hi position distorts the “true" 
return on sales. 

The removal of the trading 
thick adjustment raised the 
la ratio (run 30.9 per cent 
pre-tax profit to 44.7 per cent, 
Coaparison of pre-tax profit to 
aks for the last two years 
$ks a better indication of the 
oxnpany’s performance. 

Pretax profit was 6.76 per 
cent of sales in 1978-79, com¬ 
pared with 4.4 per cent in the 
previous year, after provision 
fir deferred profits on time 
payment debtors. That 
[revision is equivalent to the 
"provisfon for unearned in¬ 


come", which appears in the 
accounts of finance com¬ 
panies. A term credit trans 
action contains future profit 
when it is written, so an ad¬ 
justment has to be made for 
the amounts coming to 
revenue in later accounting 
periods. 

A solid increase in credit 
transactions lifted the 
provision from $715,638 in 1978 
to $1,789,641 last year. 

The 1979 report Includes a 
chief executive's report, In 
addition to the chairman’s 
review. The former is an in- 
novation, which provides 
readers with more information 
on trading, and on matters 
related lo the company's 
general administration. 

Company General Manager, 
ATM Williamson reports Uiat 
Farmers is “now reapii^ the 
real benefits" of (he time, 
money and expertise put into 
the 280 Point-of-Sale computer 
system, as expanded sales 
bring substantial productivity 
gains. 

The improvement is seen 
when staff numbers are 
related to sales value. This 
relationship is a rough guide to 


Exchange rates 


As at 14 June 1979 $1 NZ is 
mirth: 


.9432 

.4966 

1.2228 

.8696 

228.63 

1.9814 
1.0427 
14.61 
31.80 
1.6284 
5.7177 
4.5840 
38.52 
5.30K3 
8.2738 
884.5*1 


Japan 

^ Germany 
Aisiru 


Malaysia 2.2976 

Netherlands 2.1725 

NuwCnlodumn & 

Tahiti 83.47 

Norway 5.3899 

Pakistan iu .16 

Papua-New Guinea ONAP- 

PIJ CATION 

Portugal 51.72 

Singa|Hire 2.2H37 

South Africa .8703 

Spain 68.53 

Sri Lanka ON APPLICATION 
Sweden 4.5483 

Switzerland 1.7949 

Western Samoa .7524 

Selling rates supplied by CBA 

Hank. 
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productivity in a retail 
establishment, although it has 
two flaws. First, the 
calculation Is subject to ad¬ 
justment for price increase. 
Second, an inter-company 
comparison of sales per person 
is unable to take account of the 
different organisation 
structures which may be 
needed in particular retail 
groups. But the figures give 
some indication of efficiency 
and productivity in the in- 
Aistry, although staff numbers 
may fluctuate over the year. 

Farmers' 2689 staff (at year 
end) averaged $46,660 each in 
sales last year. In LB78 the year 
end total of 2659 averaged 
$39,804 each. Sales per staff 
member in dollar terms 
therefore increased 17.22 per 
cent over the year. 

The company's balance 
sheet shows the effects of a 
higher level of tradirg, with 
substantial changes to items in 
current assets and current 
liabilities. Farmers, unlike 
many other companies, refers 
to the movements. 

If those explanations were 
absent, shareholders co uld 


have cause to wonder at the 
state of the balance sheet. 
Inventories stood at $ 32.4 
mill ion at M arch 31, compared 
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FARMERS' STAFF..,Pm 

selling my $46,660. 

with $28.9 million a year 
earlier, while trade debtors 
jumped from $14.9 million in 
1978 to $21.2 million after 
allowance for deferred profit 
cn time payment transaction. 

While the Increase in stocks 
may seem high, the inventory 
was a lower percentage of total 
assets than in 1978. The 


comparable figures were 40.9 
per cent last year and 45.2 per 
cent in 1978. 

The relationship Is relevant 
to the present state of the retail 
Industry. Retail turnover has 
eased in recent months, in line 
with tightening credit con¬ 
ations,.the removal of sub¬ 
sidies, and the increase in s 
wide range of service charges. 
Discretionary disposable 
income in the economy is 
lower than at the beginning of 
the year. 

The changing conditions are 
referred to in the chairman's 
review: 

“Sales since balance date have 
continued to increase, but at a 
lesser rate than In the period 
prior to March. Increases in 
sales tax and petrol prices plug 
the possibility of earless days 
will no doubt have some ad¬ 
verse effect on turnover. We 
are confident however, that 
the marked increase in ef¬ 
ficiency we have achieved 
over recent years will stand us 
in good stead in the coming 
year”. 

That comment is relevant to 
the company's return on in¬ 


vestment this year. Farmers 
earned 11.2 per cent on 
shareholders’ funds last year, 
a figure which puts the pro¬ 
fit increase Into perspective. 
While it was higher than the 
10.3 per cent recorded in 1978, 
the return Is fairly low when 
compared with other well 
performing companies, and 
was only marginally ahead of 
the li.i per cent earned in 1976. 

But the Farmers con¬ 
sistently does better than 
comparable retail 
organisations, and will 
probably maintain Its record 
In the period to March 31, 1980. 

Farmers’ annual report 
provides shareholders with the 
information they need to 
assess the company’s per¬ 
formance over the last year. 
But the information is 
provided at comparatively low 
mst. The document Es only 16 
pages, including ihe covers 
which are photographs of 
group activities. 

The result shows that 
companies have no need to 
involve themselves in heavy 
expenditure lo get the story 
across. 
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EastTbragh. Successful. 

Thanks to Thomas Cook.’’ 


Multi-national travel can be a 
real headache. If you let It. And, 
for a long time I did. After all, 
my travel agent seemed to be 
doing everything right, a small 
shop but he was a good bloke 
and looked after everything 
himself. 

You meet a lot of people on 
business trips. In fact, it's not 
uncommon to bump Into the : 
same faces at the different 
airports around the world. 

That's how I found out about 
Thomas Cook. There was this 
one particular Woke I repeatedly 
crossed paths with, the thing r 
about hjm that hit me first was 
that he Was never ruffled. Never 
rushed. Always fresh as a daisy 


and, apparently, powered 
through business. 

The other thing I noticed was 
his luggage labels. Always 
Thomas Cook. There were days 
when it seemed 1 was spending 
more time chasing around after 
visas and the like than I was 
attending to my business. 

Td.be hastily re-briefing . :J .; ; 
..myself for the next appointment’: 
as we boarded the aircraft while 
he would be preparing to lully 
enjoy the forthcoming flight. One 
day we were sitting together In i 
. the departure lounge bar at 
.. Hepthrow and: we got tq talking.- 
, I'brotfbhed thefsubject of.-j *. ■ 
"business travel. 

“How dp you do It?" . I 


That's where 1 learned the full 
Thomas Cook story. He told me 
ail about their 900 branches 
around the world. Even in Dubai 
and Kuwait. Their international 
travellers cheques. And the 
benefits of the Thomas Cook 
Travel Services card, giving you 
guaranteed international 
recognition at any Thomas Cook 
office in the world. They'll even 
help you find a competent 
secretary, Interpreter, doctor or 
lawyer anywhere In the world. A 
Thomas Cook Travel Services 
card entitles you to much more 
than travel services. The picture 
was becoming very clear. 

Thomas Cook is an 
internationally recognised name. 
And that helps when you’re 
talking to airline personnel, hotel 
staff and the like. Because they 
probably haven't heard of you, 
your company, and possibly 
your country. 

I am an expert in my field. 
Thomas Cook are experts in 
theirs. And in my business I like 
to deal with the experts. That's 
why I've changed to Thomas 
Cook. 
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Inflation fears push up commodity prices 


by Peter V O’Brien 

PRICES for basic industrial 
commodities are rising 
strongly on International 
marketB. Fears of rising In¬ 
flation in the wake of world oil 
problems and special cir¬ 
cumstances affecting par¬ 
ticular products are the main 
reasons for the movement. 

Ihe gold price leed the 
upward trend. The London 
Bullion market {rice climbed 
to $282 an ounce last week, and 
may go even higher in the 
absence of new international 
initiatives on oil. 

. Other commodities are 
participating in the surging 
prices. Coffee (rices readied 
their highest level for a year In 
London last week. The forward 
contract price for September 
delivery reached 1875.S pounds 
. a tonne, beforecoming back to 
the 1850-1880 pounds a tonne 
range. 

Overseas reports suggest 
that the effect of frost damage 
In Brazil was the main reason 
for (he increase. Coffee prices 
peaked this year at 1883.5 
pounds a tonne for forward 
delivery, compared with 1766.5 
pounds a tonne in June, 1978. 

Cocoa also had a boost. The 
top price this year has been 
2041 pounds a tonne, while the 
"low” was 1589 pounds a 
tome. Last week the “ship¬ 
ment" price was 1809 pounds, 
while the ‘‘future" price (for 
delivery in September) 
stabilised’at 1737.5 pounds. In 
June 1978, the future price was 


exactly 100 pounds a tonne 
lower. 

Aluminium prices have 
received attention in this part 
of the world, because of the 
effect on Comaloo's share 
price. While all metal prices 
tend to move together, 
aluminium Is affected by 
special circumstances. Alcan 
has declared force majeure on 
its contracts after closing 
three smelters in Canada as a 
result of strikes. 

But the less "glamorous" 
metals are also attracting 
strong support. The price of 
lead for delivery In three 
months is now more than 
double that of June, 1878. 

The top price this year was 
701 pounds a tonne, but the 
market has now eased down to 
the 630440 pounds region. In 
June 1978, lead for September 
delivery was trading at 321.75 
pounds a tonne. 

The Russians are apparently 
pushing up the price, but 
reports from London also refer 
to "speculative interest", 
which could be taken as an 
outcome of the general un- ' 
certainty over the world 
economy. 

Lead has several ap¬ 
plications, with the automotive 
battery market being among 
the most important. Con¬ 
tinuation of the present trend 
should eventually show up in 
higher costs for battery raw 
materials, although the price 
on commodity markets <as in 
all materials) does not 
necessarily flow through 
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Immediately, or exactly, to 
large scale purchases by In¬ 
dustrial users. 

The three month rapper 
price lacked the rapid 
movement of other com¬ 
modities, but there is still a 
sizeable rise over the last 12 
months. Three months copper 
is now past 900 pounds a tonne, 
compared with a "high" for 
1979 of 1073.5 pounds a tonne 
and 749.75 pounds in June, 
1978. 

Nickel has been among the 
spectacular movers this year. 
On June 8, International 
Nickel Co (taco) increased its 
price 15 cents a pound. Inco is 
the world's largest producer, 
and Its prices set the trend for 
the industry. The Inco increase 
followed a 35 cents a pound lift 
In prices quoted by Le Nickel 


of France, which has sub¬ 
stantial interests In New 
Caledonia — the "nickel 
island". 

The London Financial Times 
reported that the Inco price 
rise was less than expected, 
leading lo a reducticn in 
quotations on the London 
Metal Exchange. 

The three months quotation 
is still 700 pounds n tonne, or 27 
per cent, higher than a year 
ago. The "free market" price 
moved up about 50 per cent in 
the same period. 

A similar trend has occurred 
in other products. Silver prices 
are 45 per cent up on last year, 
rubber has increased 15.5 per 
cent, mercury (quicksilver) by 
148 per cent a flask, and zinc 
by 16 per cent. Tin has settled 
at 8 per cent above (lie June, 


1978 figure, lifter recording un 
increase of about 10 per cent 
earlier this year. 

These movements will affect 
the raw material prices of New 
Zealand companies in time, 
tut the country receives a 
benefit from similar changes 
in primary produce returns. 

The rapid increase in meal 
prices is well known, because 
it affects dirccLIy the local 
[rice, and sIkiws lip in the 
food group of the Consumer 
Price Index caul) month. 
Animal by-products are also 
providing New Zealand 
producers with good income, 
particularly in the hides and 
skins market. 

A worldwide shortage of raw 
material fnr Ihe leather in¬ 
dustry lead to price 


movements of 60 per cental 
more (depending * ^ 
the last six montta. 

Price changes were mm 
mthe first quarter of the S 
that New Zealand hkfe n 
skin dealers and tamm to 
difficulty in giving ^ 
quo aliens, or in pH 
[reduction (tanners) rj 
to their costing sjttaai 

Commodity prices srek* 
now, but they maygobjjj 
Ixised on a peculiar rfo.l 
traders' folklore.Therenh 
be a saying in the common 
world that when the r^i 
price went through thercelfc 
next bear market was !& 
mincnl. Pepper today isbek 
Uk- level of 1978. and Moot to 
have- stabilised, at leastiatb 
short term. 
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NBR SHAREMARKET SURVEY 


MPs stretch talent to investment 
analysis act 


AHIfg' 


by Peter V O'Brien 

POLITICIANS have an ex¬ 
traordinary ability to get in on 
an act when the act Is almost 
over. 

The comments last week of 
those distinguished Investment 
analysts, Labour’s Richard 
Prebble and Roger Douglas, 
on share purchases in export 
oriented companies are an 
example of this ability. 

While suggesting that there 
had been a Budget leak over 
possible changes to the system 
of export tax incentives, the 
MPs referred to share sales in 
UEB Industries, Wattle In¬ 
dustries, Feltex, Tasman, and 
NZ Forest Products. These 
were supposed to be examples 
of people cashing in on what 
might appear in the Budget. 

Prcbblc and Douglas might 
be surprised to team that for 
many months institutional and 
private investors have been 
reorganising their portfolios 
away from consumer 
oriented companies operating 
almost exclusively on the local 
market to groups with a good 
export trade in products which 
use locally produced raw 
materials. 

This newspaper, many other 
publications, investment 
advisers, and sharebrokers 
have regularly made 
recommendations on com¬ 
panies involved in exports. 

There were two reasons for 
suggesting that portfolios 
include companies of this type. 
The first wbb the general 
assessment that export 
growth, and assistance 
towards that growth, 1 b 
essential If New Zealand is to 
set itself on the path to 
recovery. 

The second reason was 
common knowledge that a new 
scheme of export taxation 
concessions was under study. 
That process has been going on 
for 18 months. It is an attempt 
'• to base the system on domestic 
raw material content, added 
value including labour costs, 
and on actual dollar value of 
exports, rather than the 
present method of relating 
increases In exports in any 
year to a base period. 

The "Mark I" scheme was 
scrapped last year (NBR, 
Cfotober 4, 1978) after com¬ 
plaints from manufacturers! 
that it "did not apply the 
concept of net foreign ex¬ 
change • earnings In a way 
which was fair, accurate, or 
hacUlmpUdty of application” 
* Manufacturers’ 
Federation, Manpresi, Sep¬ 
tember; 1978), , ■ 

Prebble and: Douglas have 
■ suddenly. dlsc6vered“pS 
through reading nbr that ■ 
officials had '(Sscusslcoa with 
, manufacturer^...Thi'a • b*i. 
apparently resulted Mu® 




vestors making a killing by 
buying shares in the com¬ 
panies listed. 

Labour politicians can 
probably be forgiven for their 
Ignorance of what goes on in 
the dreadful capitalist 
sharemarket, so a few more 
points can be brought to their 
attention. 

Perhaps someone "leaked" 
other possible Budget moves, 
particularly in the tourist 
industry? Last week the large 
sales of shares in the Mount 
Cook Group, which were a 
feature of sharemarket 
trading earlier In the year, 
built up again, and the share 
price increased 10 per cent 
(from $1.50 to $1.65) in three 
trading days. 

Do the price movements, 
nnd volume sales, in com¬ 
panies involved in compressed 
natural gas and liquefied 
petroleum gas indicate 
anot her Budget leak of 
proposals for development of 
alternative energy sources? 

Prebble and Douglas may 
think so, but anyone who is 
close to the market knows that 
recommendations to buy 
shares in these companies 
have been circulating for tho 
last three months. 

While the investment ex- 



INVESTOR INSIGHT 


ports iii Labour’s ranks are 
concentrating on the “big 
boys", they have ignored what 
happened i n second 1 inc 
stocks. 

Donaghys Industries, in¬ 
volved In exports, closed 1978 
nt $2.4U and went up In $2.H. r ) 
(an increase of 18.75 per cent) 
before settling buck to $2.55. 
Wilson Neill, another food 
exporter, started the year at 
$2.95 and sold last week at 
$3.25, an increase of 10.2 per 
cent, after previously being at 
$3.30,or 11.8 per cent above the 
opening price this year. 
Solmond Holdings, also in fund 
exporting Is priced at $2.75, 
compared with $ 2.20 in 
December, a movement of 25 
per cent in the period. 


Auckland-based Smilh- 
Biolab, exporting vsrioui 
good, lifted its share price 11 } 
per cent since the beglmdiigd 
the year. 

Pastoral companies bin 
averaged price Increaves rf 
tot ween 15 and 20 per cert.a 
they report improved mb 
unci attempt to boost to 
exports. 

Politicians are busy wfe 
.studying transcripts olvetoed 
television documentiilfi, 
poi tiling out various other 
nt New Zealand life, p 
generally making unlldftw 
In noise un every coBCdrw 
subject, it is probably ic 
dor si and a hie that to 

manage t» rend only the 
(tiges of this newspaper. 

U they turned their 
oilier sections (including.^ 
it Ik* modestly suggested,Jfe 
column) they would £ 
regular references to wh 
boy" companies which to 
seem to dislike, and to cj* 
panics mentioned |D 
ireceding paragraphs. 

All Ihe groups 
here are 8tl11 HJf* 
investors, at leflS * «, 
tomorrow, wl,cn fo 
what the Government 
for industries and firms ^ 
earn overseas exchange. 
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A! RHORK, SOC 
AJAX G.K.N. 

A .J.WHITE 
ALC*N,S0C 
A.II.I. 

ALLIANCE,50C 
ALLIES FARMERS 
ALLIED PRESS 
ALLOT STEEL 
A.M.BI3LE Y, 5DC 
AMPUL PET..50C 
A.BEAVER 
A 5PHIHSHALL, 

A.WRIGHT 
A.BARNETT 
A.ELL IS 
ARTHUR TATES 
ASHBY BERGH 
A.S.PATERSON 
A.B.CABLES 
ATLAS, S0C 
AUCK.GA5 
AURORA,SOC 

A. C.I. 

AUTOCRAT HOLDS 
BA ILL IE, SOC 
BALL INI,SOC 
BANK. N.S.U.,12 
BEACH PETR.,SOC 
BINS HARRIS, SOC 

B. N.2. FINANCE 
BRABBLES BURNETT,SOC 
BR1B6EVALE,50C 
BRIERLET, SOC 

BOS, SDC 
BR0ADLAHDS,50C 

B. K.P..SZ 
BROTHER, SOC 
BUNTING,SOC 
BURKES CAT.,SOC 

C. P.6 . 

C.F.C.A. 

C.F.fl. 

CANT.FLOUR 
CANT.TIMBER 
CAPITAL RADIO, 5QC 
CAPITAL LIFE,SOC 
CARBONIC KE 
CARTER HOLT 
CERAMC0 
CHALLENGE 
CHENERY 
CH'CH.GAS 

CH'CH PRESS 
cm REALTIES, IOC 
CLASSIC FASHIONS,SOC 

Clyde eng. 
col.aofor 

COLTER HAT SON 
COHALCCl, 50 C 
COMMANO 

C0H.BANK ANSI 

C0N.HEUL,SUC 

CON.SILVER, AC 

COOKS WINE 

COAT-VRIGlir 

CROWN CONSOL I DAI ED 

C.S.R 

CYCLONE,SOC 
5EVSETTFN.E J 
MIN0FF * KING, SOC 
SCENES 
o-l .c 

OINOUALL K PADLOCK 
>"NCL MALI ACt, SOC 
5.1.8.A 

60N.BREW.,5CIC 

RONAGlIT'i 

0DNAL0 RE 1U Ot AGO I ANNE P 

*-R-G.,SUC 

“URLOP TAUSF) 

DUNLOP IN/ I 
E llBt IT 
EBOS,5ut 
1 L *5 IE IN, SOC 
EHPER0R MINI IOC 
“Oll.oi Or, 

E-ADAbs 
[- 3 -C .,SlJC 
r-W«1RAK,S(IC 

Uuu.iot 

'(RCSlOHl N7 
ELLICIiIR 
“Oniain corp 
“E lGinwATS, MIC 
SEAR 

VLN.F INANCE 
*. COURT 
SIAM 

5-J. COLES, SOC 
“UEN DAY,SOC 

grosvehor props, esc 

"ALIENSTETH 

hadlft 

INS,SOC 
"Acwribnts 
M - B * FARMERS 
healing 

H.POLLARo 
he "*T BERRY 
HOOOEE l TOL LEY 
HOOKER,JDC 
J-C.I .(AUST) 

inS.!!2 A0C * STIN6 

« “0EHT NEW* 

JH0.CHIM.SOC 

‘•U-DOU.SOC 
Jf*** *VIAT ION 
SMITH SOC 
Watson 
J-burns 
John edhohd 

i'2X s ™ 50c 

J-HATHAN 
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210 KEARH5-0ATIHA 
&7 L.u .Rudkin, soc 

AS LANES,SOC 

1B0 L.6.NATHAN 

75 LEYLAHD.SOC 

71 LION 

IS L .AM.OIL,50C 

255 LUBTEROID 

112 HAIH2EAL C0RP,5DC 

IAS HAIR,SOC 

300 NANAWATU,50C 

ISS HANTHEL 

170 HARAC 

112 MC ALPIHE,SOC 

IAS HCKECHNIE 

41 MCKENZIES,SOC 

NED.SUPPLIES 
12S MIDLAND 

12 MIH.RESOURCES,P0C 

55 R.O'BRIEN,50C 

IIS MONTANA,SOC 

ISO Pt-P.I.N. 

125 HOSGIEL 

SO NOTCH HOLDS.,50C 

7S NOTOR TRAD.,SOC 

100 MSI CORFU,SOC 

ISO NT.COOK 

260 H .! .H .HOLDS SOC 

17B NAT.INSCE 

NAT.PICTURES,»2 
125 120 NAYLOR 

NCF KAIAPOI 

AS NEIL HDLDINSS, SOC 

98 H.I.CEMENT 

81 N./.F.C.,S0C 

173 N.I.FARH FERI. 

200 N.2.F .P. 

238 N.Z.I.G. 

226 N.Z.I. 

IB N.Z.LAND,SOC 

TO N.Z.LEATHERS 

70 N.Z.FIOTOH BODIES 

108 H.Z.H.C 

165 N.Z.NEWS 
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Toyota’s big new answer for our kind of economy. 


New Coronet. 


'four kind of car. 


inounce me first 

new concept famifv car. New Corona 
introduces the most significant new concept 
in power and economy ever offered in New 
Zealand. Founded on Toyota's unique 
mastery of design and small engine tech¬ 
nology new Corona features a new 
generation engine - the brilliant 3-T, and 
vastly superior design principles. The out¬ 
standing success of new Coronas design 
Has dramatically lowered the normal wind- 
resistance level resulting in substantially 
Increased economy and an uncanny 
quietness in the cabin. New Corona is the 
brilliant result of Toyota's unrelenting quest 
for peak performance and outstanding 
economy. 


Your kind of reliability: 

If there's one kind of owner 
that must have total reliability it's the 
family man. New Corona is 
engineered on demanding 
principles of long life. Toyota 
engineers have been able to 
perfect reliability that surpasses 
even the previous Corona - itself 
a standard of reliability that other 
manufacturers have long envied. 

Construction is typically Toyota - tight and 
tough and includes the latest proven techniques of 
protective and preventative safely. 



Tbur kind of styling: 

Simple, dean, classical. Three words that 
best describe this bold new design. From the smooth 
front with its squared-off headlights, to the wrap¬ 
around rear tail lights, this is a car designed with 
two overall concepts in mind - enduring style and 
more usable space. 




Corona XT indart features McPherson strut 
suspension complete with stabiliser bar up Trent and 4-linlt lateral 
rad, coil suspension in rear. The Improvement In ride and handling 
Is quite outstanding. 


CORONA XT STATION WAGON 
CURRENT INVESTMENTHUC6 

$10,500 

Also available with automatic 


Thick, pile carpets cushion the floor. 

The seals, in the tradilion of Toyota, are deeply 
cushioned, fully cloth covered and fully adjustable. 


Your kind of space: 

Space. The word that goes best with new 
Corona. Space for more luggage. Space for five 
passengers. Space that's open and free because the 


Yourkind of economy 
and performance: 


Ybur kind of comfort: 


A new engine fora new car. The brilliant 
3-T motor has been specially developed from 


Toyota's unique understanding of small engine 
technology, based firmly on the principle of 


combating constantly rising fuel costs, Toyota's 
advanced know-how has brought New Zealand 
motorists the vital economy breakthrough we 
needed. 

A special feature to 
remind you of Corona’s 
economy the petrol 
gauge monitors the 
amount left in the tank - 
even when the ignition 
is off! 




We believe 
that new Corona is 
the most comfortable 
and the quietest family 
car you can buy. This 
comfort and quietness 
was not easily 
achieved.Thicker, 
sound absorbing 
material is used 
extensively throughout. 
A remarkable new bulk¬ 
head deadening system 
has been introduced. 



windows are high and wide. In the cabin, legroom 
and particularly shoulder room is greatly improved. 
Importantly for the family man, the new Corona's 
boot is deep, wide and long and - as Iho photo¬ 
graph shows - it can easily accommodate tl in most 
demanding family man's cargo. 


New Coronafour kind of investment. 


SSHSSSk* 


$9,800 L . 

Also available with automatic 
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Br6&d slowly slices its w&y back into favour 

k« RolInHfl fit tips lilt: nor cenf nf his nrntal. ...I in 


by Belinda Gillespie 
NO longer the staff of life, 


iiv - 

tread Is but one food among 
many on the supermarket 
Selves. It has seen hard times 
-but may be staging a come¬ 
back. 

Back in depression days, 
each' New Zealander wolfed 
ito?n an average 82 kilos of 
tread a year. 

By last year, this con¬ 
sumption was down to a 
miserable 54.7 kilos — a' 
decline of 33 per cent. 

The economic Importance of 
trek has gone down ac¬ 
cordingly. It takes a worker on 
(he average wage only 10 Ms 
minutes of his working week to 
tarn the equivalent of his 
seven days' supply of bread, if 
haeats tne average of a mere 
foe: dices dally. 

Though representing only a 
Wa dice of the weekly food 
budget, the smaller amounts of 
breed eaten these days are still 
Important in terms of overall 
nutrition. An average-sized, 
moderately active man gets 20 


per cent of his protein and lfl 
per cent of his calories from 
bread. 

The more money people 
earn, and the better educated 
they are, the less bread they 
eat. Cheap cereal fooda are 
rejected in favour of higher 
status animal products. 

This trend has been followed 
in ail Westernised countries. 
New Zealand is no exception. 

But bakers believe sales 
reached their nadir a year or 
two back, and are now picking 
up slightly. 

Given the relatively small 
economic importance of 
bread, even the recent price 
hikes arc soen as having only a 
negligible, short-term effect on 
bread consumption — though 
tho big rise after the subsidy 
was removed in the 1980s, 
caused a big drop in sales 
which took years to recover. 

More education In the future 
may mean more bread, as 
people get the message that 
the nutrition experts are trying 
to push. 

In Sweden, Government 


Millers’ monopoly 
roughens flour 


by Belinda Gillespie 
NO One needs a licence to set 
up in business as either a 
griwErd wheat or a baker of 
bread. But the man in 
between—the miller—must 

hire a licence, subject to the 
waist of the Wheat Board. 
Ibis had led to a situation of 
a "mmopoly in the middle”, 
some bakers say doesn't 
*■* to the benefit of 
(NBiEners. 

Wheat quality, on which 
■Jf’NIty depends, must 
■ minimum milling 
standard 

JfiSw competition, tho 
2S™veiio pressure to do 
USS? 1 meet the minimum 
may refuse lo 
kater who demands a 
certain quality of flour. 

Wether flour meets tho 


admit the Wheat Board has 
made big progress in recent 
years. 

The test on which flour 
quality is assessed is simply 
not applicable to most bread 
baked today. More than 90 per 
cent of bread is made by the 
mechanical dough 
development process, not the 
traditional bulk fermentation 
method. 

Flour responds differently to 
Hie intensive mixing of the 
mechanical process as 
compared to when It is left to 
ferment slowly in bulk. The 
test for flour quality does not 
apply nine times out of 10. 

The bakers say that the day 
is past for prico controls on 
bread. 

The Government previously 
said (hat goods would be 
removed from control where 


Kandard is removed from control where 

fltog it a baking Score on its U,oy WGre in pl0nUful su P ply 
Rfiance whoa baked by a and competition was good, 
^mentation method. 


■4 m 2?" Bay 11,0 mlUcrs 
kS*!F+ recognition 
^rements of 
!. lndu, try. though they 


and competition was gooc 
Hie broad induBLry fulfils 
those criteria, vet bakoricB 
still hove Individually to 
justify tlioir price increases to 
Lite Department of Trade and 
Industry. 


fourth estate 

subscription service 


T° Sl, bscribc to or purchase any of the 
Puhli , nc ' v sp*»l>ers, directories or hooks 
fill in-a >y l * ,c Estate Group simply 


.'I: 


■nii r [ U1C l 5nsl riie coupon below.'PI case make.: • 

1 fiinirv - UCS ils indicated, If .twp different . ■ ; 
l D|c r: e ? art ’ indicated for multiple purchases * 


ip| c .. " muicuiea ipr multiple punuuaca, 

I Pfi n n «5 ul11 cheque lo Fourth Estate Group, 

r °B„ x 9344, Welling,™. 



"/ whi>re appropriate) 

enclose $20:00 for one year’s subscription , to 

P Business Review., . 

jjj ^ M88 bill me/us. ' . • ; V 

• fSfHr 0n °i 0,c .. for .......copy/copies; of r .77ie I 

q e °J New Zealand Agriculture ($4.50 per copy).. '■ 

e Enclose for- .coov/cDoles QtParttcfi 




propaganda urges the 
populace to ”eai six slices a 
day ' for the good of its health 
Bread, high in fibre and low 
in fat is seen as providing a 


bake), for bulk purchase and 
technical services. 

New Zealand Bakeries Ltd, a 
subsidiary of the Goodman 
g^P, has bought six or more 



OUR DAILY BREAD . . . 
good balance of calories and 
protein without increasing the 
risk of various degenerative 
diseases associated with a diet 
overloaded with animal foods. 

In 1940, there were 730 
bakeries in New Zealand. 
Today there are about 70. 

Most are independently 
owned. But several have 
grouped together to form 
Quality BakerleB for the 
purposes of promotion of their 
trends (Homestyle and Fresh- 


in- 

but 


bakeries cut from 730 to 70 
bakeries previously 
dependency owned, 
retained the original owner In 
operation. 

Allied Bakeries is the only 
overseas-owned bread maker. 
A subsidiary of the Western 
organisation, it has two 
bakeries In Auckland and one 
in Wellington. 

The structure is very dif¬ 
ferent from that in Britain, 
where two giant bakery 
chains, Ranks Hovls Mc- 


Dougall and Allied Bakeries, 
hog 60 per cent of the market. 
The rest belongs to small in¬ 
dependent bakers. They are 
described as booming in a 
recent Economist article, 
while the big ones are in sorry 
shape. 

The small bakers' success is 
due in part to tho trend for 
crusty, special loaves which 
they are better able to provide. 

Fancy breads have gained 
ground here, too, specially 
since what was left of the 
subsidy, which applied only to 
standard loaves, was removed 
in March 1976. 

Numerous changes in the 
market environment include 
the trend to weekly buying, 
with storage of bread in the 
now ubiquitous deep-freeze. 

Cars have meant the death 
of the home-delivery service 
and, at least until petrol 
restrictions occurred, people 
were driving in Increasing 
numbers to local hot-bread 
shops. 

The health-conscious have 
been turning to wholemeal and 
hlgh-fibre loaves, while 
wrapped loaves of all types 


have steadily risen in 
popularity. 

Inroads into bread con¬ 
sumption have been made by 
breakfast cereals, highly 
promoted and generally 
regarded as a bread sub¬ 
stitute. 

More meals in restaurants 
and theincreased popularity of 
fast foods have added to 
bread's decline. 

Despite a definite trend to 
healthy wholemeal loaves, 
specially among young con¬ 
sumers, white bread still rules 
the roost. 

Nearly 90 per cent of 
households buy white bread, 
and half of them exclusively 
favour the white loaf. 

Only $0 per cent of the bread 
sold now Is unwrapped. Hie 
remainder is mostly wrapped 
in waxed paper, though the 
closable reusable poly-bag is 
fast gaining favour. 

There have been sporadic 
calls for legislation to enforce 
the manufacture of wrapped 
tread, but the bakers believe 
there is still a market share for 
the unwrapped loaf with its 
crunchier crust. 


Introducing the 
Thorn CR2 - 
switched on 


A neat little wallet-sized radio that's also 
a supremely accurate digital clock. 
Switches on the breakfast session - 
buzzes you for important dates - times 
you perfectly from place to place. Plays 
important programmes when you want 
them - has a private line for your ears 
alone. It's just like having your own 
personal valet in your pocket! 


THORN 3242 CASSETTE 
RECORDER 

The "total-system" 
cassette-recorder end 
AMIFM portable radio that 
swings along with you 
wherever you go. Captures 
party fun, favourite discs, to 
turn any occasion into a 
swinging scene. 


means music to your ears 




THORN CR 1 CLOCK RADIO 

The compact bedside 
modern clock radio that 


lullabve's you to steep, 

tly wakes you to music. 


THORN RADIO INDUSTRIES N.Z. LIMITED 
P.O. Box 59-051, Manga re Bridge,-Auckland. 
36 - 38 Hastie Avenue, Mangere, Auckland. 




OohIM Iba Dutan LtamiUJVD 
























































Zone 1:6-1 Opm; Females: 20-54 years. Zone 1: 6-1 Opm: Males: 20-54 years. 

Average thousands. ■ Average thousands. 


February/March 1979: 
120.800 


February/March 1978: 
21,600 



Februaty/March 1979: 
47,800 



February/March 1978: j&i 

71 '™ SLa 


Zone 2:5-6pm: Females: 20-54 years. 
Average thousands. 


Zone 2:4.30-6pm: Males/Females: 10-19 years. 
Average thousands. 



Take a look at these zonal figures that 
compare, in average thousands, the number of 
high target viewers who watched us in 
February/March last year with the number 

who watched us over the same period this 

year. ' ■ • 

And, not only do we give you a bulk 
target audience in major purchasmg groups^' 
(eg: Housewives), we do it cost dffiqeady; •; •: ? 


Women 20.-54 Zone 1 for $1.51 
per thousand. 

Women 20 - 34 Zone 1 for $2.93 
per thousand. 

Women 20 - 54,5 - 6 p.m, (Fixed Programme) 
for $i:.87 per thousand. 

' jf 80 20 ■ 54 Zone 1 for $1.53 per thousand. s 

Men 20 - 34 Zone 1 for $2.66 per thousand. 

Males and Females to -19 Zone 2 

for $1.29 per thousand, 
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pak battles 
with bottles 

WOULD New Zealanders be 
allowed to drink lhelr 
flavoured milk from UEB 
Industry's cardboard Pure 
Pak cartons? Or should ihe 
milk Industry slick with AHl's 
glass bottle monopoly? 

As milk sales flag, the battle 
of (be bottle goes on from an 
inlease lobbying contest 
unong Government depnrt- 
m \s to a National Parly 
Caucus Committee, 
fte case of the humble milk 
carton will probably be 
dscussed In Cabinet before a 
solution la reached. 

All of which, while it doesn't 
sell milk, generates business 
for lobbyists, civil servants, 
pdldcians, PR men and ad¬ 
men. 

Latest shot in the case for 
fle carton campaign came 
ken UEB'b PR consultants, 
David Brett Ltd. 

David Brett produced 5000 

KJn.1 n 


00 pies of a glossy eight-page 
brochure to be mailed to MPs, 
Government departments, 
ad agencies, sharebrokers, 
dairy companies, town milk 
suppliers, milk treatment 
companies, major grocers and 
supermarkets... and last, but 
not least, the media. 

The brochure, titled “The 
Case for Pure Pak", carried 
tho advantages of the carton 
versus the bolUe, an argument 
well covered during the past 
year or so. 

But Ihe cover, cribbed from 
an American Pure Pak News 
was new. 

The Yanks, it seems, have 
been pulling everything from 
pickles to potato salad, from 
chopped onion to pimento 
spread in cardboard. 

AHI, with its monopolies on 
glass bottles and tin cans, has 
more to fear from UEB'a Pure 
Pak than the initial proposed 
move into flavoured milk and 
fruit juice if New Zealand 
marketeers respond to card¬ 
board as the Americans have. 
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Senior staffer 
becomes chief 

G® Rutherford, a long¬ 
s' 1 !* a «ior staffer with 
5™ Wiggins McCann 
“ictaffli, lakes over as chief 
JJilive Iw Lai Bunictt - 

Sfufj 1 "** 1 ln wdlh « lon 

He was with DWME Tor 11 
latterly as executive 
oJjjnt to Prod Dodds. 
Jwtberford lakes over (lie 
In Wellington from Boss 
H 1 t who not up the 
gBlon office of Loo 
7™«taa year ago, juBt a few 
JJSj h S r ® Uwl «8ency 

fti r Call8 - PatterB0n 

JJ® 1 J returning to his 
& business, the New 
Uand Financial Times and 






F T Associates, but wiU still 
l-olain working links with Leo 
BlirneU-Catta Patteraon. 

Dynamic duo 
push retail 

MACHARMONS Aasoclatos 
und Supermarket Advertising 
will join forces on July 1, 
following tlw acquisition of 45 
per cent of Supermarket's 
shareholding hy Mac Harmons. 

Even before Ihe doal Is 
finalised, MacHarmon's 
colourful chairman, Bob 
Harvey, and Supermarket's 
managing director, Rod 
Squires (alias Ihe Okker Pom) 
are being billed as the 
dynamic duo. 

"When Bob Harvey and I get 
our heads together we are 


| ADMABK | 

going to come up with some 
mind bending concepts," said 
Squires. “We're going to put 
the fun back in advertising." 

Supermarket specialises in 
promotion and retail ad¬ 
vertising. 

MacHarmons' managing 
director Bob Bolton said his 
company waB expanding and 
sought to spread Sts in'tffests. 

Each company would be 
self-supporting and 
autonomous, Bolton said. But 
would co-operate. 

Supermarket would lend 
MacHarmons its expertise in 
promotional work and retail 
advertising. And the 
association with MacHarmons 
would give Supermarket 
greater financial muscle. 

Squires said he did his own 
conceptualising but had to go 
outside his company for artists 
and copywriters. This work 
would now be offered to 
MacHarmons — on a com¬ 
petitive basis with other 
bidders. 

Apart from the financial 
muscle coming from 
MacHarmons, Squires said he 
hoped to draw on MacHar¬ 
mons in-deplh media planning. 

The deal was preeeeded by a 
financial reorganisation in 
both companies. 

MacHarmons Associates 
changed lls name to 
Mac Harmon Advertising, mid 
created a new entity, Bulmnin 
Holdings, to act as Iwlding 
company. - 

At the same time, 
MacHarmons increased its 
capital from $30,000 to $50,000 
and gave its creative director, 
John Hanlon, a directorship on 
the Mac Harmon Advertising 
board. 

Supermarket doubled its 
capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Squires now holds 45 per cent 
of the shares, MacHarmons 45 
per cent. The remaining JO per 
cant in Supermarket is held by 
Daron Curtis Supermarket's 
crcalive man, who has been 
glvon n seat on the board. 

Pacific Basin 
draws Lintas 

THE growing importance of 
the Pacific Basin economies is 
underlined by Ihe fact that the 
weight of American trade is 
swinging away from Europe 
towards Pacific countries. 
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In the same way there are 
reports of considerable growth 
in advertising business in 
these areas. David Murphy, 
managing director of SSC&B: 
Lintas New Zealand, 
illustrated the point. 

"The J5 offices in 10 
countries from Pakistan to 
Thailand to New Zealand," he 
said, “constitute the fastest 
growing region in the Lintas 
network." He will be attending 
a conference of heads of these 
agencies to be held in Paris 
where developmental 
opportunities will be studied. 

Following this, Murphy will 
be present at a further In- 
house conference to be held in 
London which will review the 
latest developments in the 
advertising Industry, in 
consumerism and in agency 
services with emphasis on 
creative effectiveness. 

A visit to the Cannes 
Advertising Film Festival, in 
company with Auckland 
creative director, Ian 
Mackrill, is on the itinerary as 
Lintas has a finalist — a 
commercial for General 
Finance. 

Advertising 
a non issue 

CABINET’S decision not to 
increase television licence fees 
and the Prime Minister's 
statement that the likely 
increase in advertising 
revenue this year will cover 
the television budget give rise 
to some speculation. 

As the PM expected, the 
two channels would increase 
both advertising rales and the 
amount of advertising shown. 
Is there a possibility of 
increasing the number of 
commercial days from five? 

The Prime Minister did not 
believe that Sunday 


advertising was needed at the 
moment but “if they came 
along with a proposition we'd 
Just have to look at it at the 
time". 

How would vlewere react to 
more advertising on the 
screen, or to more advertising 
days? There's reason to think, 
that despite the highly vocal 
detractors and the vigorous 
defenders of advertising in all 
its forms, that the public is not 
all that interested. 

Recently, the British 
magazine Camp algn 
commissioned a survey by the 
RSGB research company to 
explore attitudes to 
advertising. The social and 
economic similarities of this 
country to Britain suggest that 
altitudes here might not be so 
widely different. 

The survey found that, as a 
topic of conversation, 
advertising rated a bad tenth 
out of twelve possible subjects. 
Among issues that needed 
attention or change, 
advertising rated 8 per cent 
compared with trade unions at 
42 per cent, the government at 
39 per cent and education at 30 
per cent. There is no 
Importance attached to 
advertising as an issue in 
Britain. 

There was a general degree 
of approval for advertising (43 
per cent, a little and 33 per 
cent a lot) while only 10 per 
cent disapproved a little and 7 
per cent a lot. In the same 
way, 55 per cent of the total 
like or quite like television ads 
and 15 per cent dislike or don't 
really like them. 

ft is our observation that 
criticism of television 
advertising results not bo 
much from the number of 
commercials exposed to 
viewers but from frequent 
repetition of the same 
commercials within a small 


Live 


time span — a situation that 
occurs so frequently on SPTV 
as commercials are rerun to 
fill out commercial breaks in 
southern regions. 

State shrinks 
ad dollar 

OF THE 12 principal 
advertisers in a recent 
Dominionfeature called "Our 
Environment”, seven were 
Government departments or 
Government-funded bodies. 

The Ministry of Transport’s 
ad dealt with pollution; that of 
the Department of Lands and 
Survey with our national 
reserves; the Wildlife Service, 
Department ot Internal 
Affairs, quoted Captain Cook 
on the subject of birds; the 
Railways talked about energy 
saving; the Ministry of Works 
and Development with the 
slogan "helping the country 
get along with It’s (sic) 
people” moralised on 
conservation; and the Water 
Resources Council and the Soil 
Conservation and Rivers 
Control Council combined to 
run what looked like a do-it- 
yourself ad on the protective 
planting of trees. - 

Now we're all pleased to 
know that these Government 
bodies are all conscious of the 
need to safeguard our 
environment and are doing 
something about it and we'd be 
pretty upset If that was not the 
commonly accepted altitude of 
all the arms of Government. 
Bui at a time when 
Government is spending 
money it has not even got, 
should these eight different 
departments or bodies be 
spending lhelr vole monies on 
eight different and totally 
unrelated messages in an 
advertising supplement? 
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a little better. 

Spend 
a little less. 

When in Wellington stay at the 
< Shaw Savill Lodge 

' The Shaw Savill Lodge is the pleasantest, friendliest 
place to stay in Wellington. First class 
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: bar;. A courtyardsWimmihgpoOl,;Dancing.v ,• /. ^ 

- Entertainment Courtesy bus service. Ample parHirtg ; :.; 
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need Chubb 
resisting computer 

cabinets 


Heat destroys magnetic tape, computer discs and 
microfilm at around 65 degrees centigrade. 

At even lower temperatures, considerable 
distortion will occur. 


CHUBB have developed a fire resisting Computer 
Cabinet which gives positive and effective 
protection to all memory data regardless of the 
storage medium. World wide tests of our Cabinet 
to a heat of 1010 degrees centigrade produced 
undamaged material. 
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Unionist prefers grid iron to cheerleading 
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by Mary Varnham 

ROB Campbell is nothing 
»oedal. At least that's what 
bVd like you to think. Caught 
somewhere between the urge 
to extrapolate and the 
knowledge that it may all end 
up to print, he leans back on 
the sofa and ponders a 
Question about his status. 

'Tin just another trade 
uotai official," he concludes. 

Others don't see him this 
my. They see him as 
representative of a new breed 
of trade unionist — not, as In 
the past, ex-workers who’ve 
got involved In union activities 
on the factory floor and 
miked their way up through 
therankB, but intellectuals and 
academics, more familiar 
vlth textbooks than 
tlmedocks. 

Unlike the Jim Knoxes and 
Ken Douglases, who cut their 
Industrial relations teeth as 
workers confronting 
employers In the workplace, 
Campbell, and others like him, 
hare come into the union 
movement somewhere near 
the top. What they lack in 

K fence they make up for in 
rslty education. 

Campbell has a BA Honours 
from Victoria _and an M Phil 
from Massey. His subject — 
economic history. 

Of the "new breed" he is 
widely considered to be the 
most effective. He is certainly 
the most visible. 

In hie job as industrial 
officer and advocate for the 
recently formed Combined 
Unions office, he represents 
around 20 unions, ranging 
from the 9011 member 
Auckland and Gisborne Shop 
Employees to the 298 member 
Bteohdm Drivers. 

His work covers the 
waterfront of industrial 
relations, from negotiating 
«ttteraentB of onc-employee 
7 ^** to preparing claims 
lor annual award negotiations 
wwlng thousands of 
flomera. 

He attends job meetings 
aroBid the country — about 
Jf,|f *Wh month is spent out 
« Wellington ~ arranges 
i researches claims 

; y, en writes newspaper 
MartlsementB supporting 
• “wp demands. 

On top of thl 8 there arc 
■Prances on television and 
PJJ Programmes and, In a 
gesture towards his 

m™!r c P H »t, guest lectures 
10 students. 

w! hatev J e , r . pB0 P le think of 
1! ke any rising star 
jflera he would hate) he has 
rkics — there is universal 
that Campbell Is a 

^man. 

iplfjf®. w ho know him 
hkh^ b *y comment on his 

S.S gylevel,Hei8 ' byaK 

S ' - , a compulsive 
KaJf with an enviable 
EE? f °i r beln B fl ble to leap 
nilhoiTf s l tuat * on 1° the next 

'ftnev^f elUier ® nergy ° r 

, lo bmwL 11 ® in fact, 

| .I! 1 high on work. 

1 & 1 si 01 f arn ’ n 8ay8 

• <«UthSn a ^L e §?f e ' P olnti ng 
edenrtli P beU la P art of an 

. lhe Sl (n] pl 1 unlon approach to 
; '‘wT'S °i n of conciliation. 
1 that tiBn a , ways been careful 
» fi e who represent 

1 'antoSrt Gome from the 
lS] a ? dbeen elected. But In 

: w„v nve or 8lx yearB * 
; gSJJ?. u with the 

i CfjST more 

■ - lvecl In the industrial 


drivers nward negotiations — 
one example - the federation 
hired computer time and 
expertise to survey drivers’ 
wages throughout the country. 

Such developments mean 
that bargaining has become 
less of an exercise in 
cheerleading and more like 
grid iron football, with new 
moves being dreamed up even 
while the game is on. 
Campbell, and intellectuals 
(for want of a better word) like 
him, are fast being seen as an 
integral part of the play. 

Six years ago Campbell was 
a junior lecturer at Victoria 
University, with an assured 
future in the academic world. 
In the late 60 s and early 70s, he 
had been one of a vociferous 
band of student radicals, but 
those days seemed to be over. 
The Marxist views he'd 
acquired in his second year of 
university were still intact but, 
like most of his 
contemporaries, Campbell 
had been absorbed into the 
establishment. 

"I was always a co-opted 
figure anyway," he admits 
looking back. "Although I 
spent more time working for 
the Committee on Vietnam, 
HART and so on than on 
univerBiLy courses, I was quite 
good at academic work and so 
the administration thought I 
was alright." 

In 1974, Campbell took a 
position as lecturer in 
economic history at Massey. 

The L>4 years he spent in 
Palmerston North were to be a 
turning point. In the smaller 
milieu he began lo have an 
Increasing amount of contact 
with workers in organisations. 

He developed a sympathy 
for tlio style of trade unions — 
and a disillusionment with 
Hcndemin. 

He was approached by the 
Wellington Drivers Union to 
write o history for their 
centennial and began to spend 
a lot of time researching in 
their Tracies Hall offices. He 
soon found himself writing 
pamphlets on industrial 
questions and generally 
get ting deeper into trade union 
waters. 

"When they realised they 
had a captive economist in the 
office they soon found all sorts 
of things for me to do,” he 
recalls with mock resignation. 

Talking about the recent 
past seems an odd exercise. 
Campbell's clearly not given 
to this sort of reflection, nor to 
sitting still for long periods at 
a lima, for interviews or any 
other reason. 

Some colleagues are critical 
of what they see as 
impetuousness and feel he’s in 
danger of acting without 
thinking hard enough about 
the consequences. 

In a recent example, 
Campbell wrote a letter to the 
Retailers Federation monthly 
promising further militancy 
from the Shop Employees 
Union which he represents. 


I ° n Campbel1 ’ 8 tral1 for a couple of weeks now, 

huddling over cups of tea wllh trade unionists who claim to 
know his innermost thoughts, lunching with employers* 
representatives who wi B h they did. (One thing about the 
employers, though, they certainly have the upper hand In 
cuisine.) 

At 28, Campbell Is something of a pheomenon as far as New 
Zealand trade union officials go. He comes from a good, solid 
middle class background and was, until he crossed the divide 
four years ago, a university economics lecturer. He’s 
probably never punched a time do ck in his life. 

become, unmistakably, a point of departure would be— 
figure In his own right, how does this affect the 
branching into areas — workers?" says friend Peter 
notably the shop employees — Harris, 
where Douglas is not involved. The obvious question 1 b 
B ut it is clear that he has a whether someone who has not 
lot of respect for the popular been a worker himself, can 
clivers' leader. realistically. relate to union 

"Ken's incredibly pro- members and their problems, 
worker In a very practical Campbell's easy manner and 
way," he says. "He has a lot of ganuine concern with getting a 
flexibility and new ideas.’’ better deal for employees 
Douglas’s long time serve him well in this regard 
membership of the SUP makes "Drivers are fairly 
him an Irresistible target not pragmatic people," a delegate 
only for politicians on both explained. "They won’t 
sides of the House — both tolerate people talking down to 
Muldoon and Tizard have them. Rob doesn't do this.” 
recently resurrected the tired Campbell Is, however, 
old ghost of SUP domination of oonsclous that there could be a 
the trade union movement — gap. Colleagues say he goes 
but also for conservative out of his way to meet arei talk 
elements within the with members of his unions, 
movement. attending at least one rank and 

Campbell's close association file meeting a week, 
with Douglas means that some While he claims to be happy 
of the sparks will inevitably with his relationship with the 
fail his way. workers he represents, em- 

While Campbell makes no ployers’ advocates and some 
secret of the fact that he is a of his colleagues sense that 
socialist, he is not a member of behind his self-confidence is a 
the SUP. Nor does he appear very real personality crisis. A 
interested in any formal high school friend made the 
connection with It. interesting comment that 

Nevertheless, to right wing looking back on those days she 
unionists, known to be anxious felt he could have gone ultra- 
lo keep Douglas out of the key establishment or ultra-radical. 
FOL secretary's job and to "In terms of class and 
anployer groups, a Douglas- values system he fitted more 
Campbell, SUP-directed into the establishment," she 
power conspiracy theory holds remembers, 
a certain attraction. Campbell was brought up in 



The Federation nicked up on aad to -wpar iney see. no 0,1 
IttoSiat ■ attempt to build asrtttmg core 
the SEU had secretly decided of people in Trades Hall. 


ROB CAMPBELL,.. close 1 to textbooks than tlmedocks. 

They point to the fact that UpP er Hull. His family are 
subs are going up for the wfiat he describes as "typical 
unlohs Campbell represents, New ■ Zealandera , con- 
and to what-they see. as an 8tro ?? ly 


Harsh words, but then 
Campbell Is not one to mince 
matters. While he is said to be 
readier to compromise in 
negotiations than, say, 
Douglas, this seems to be a 
difference in personal style 
rather than goals. 

"He’s not a horse-trader like 
Douglas," says an employers' 
advocate who’s sparred with 
them both. "He speaks quietly, 
rarely slvows anger and at¬ 
tempts to convince by sweet, 
sensible reason. 

"But," he adds, "there’s no 
doubt that he sees it as a class 
war.” 

While "war" is probably too 
strong a word, it's plain that 
Campbell does see workers 
and employers as natural 
enemies. 

"They may have some In¬ 
terests in common," he says, 
"but I personally don’t think 
very many.” 

His book on the WDU is titled 
"The Only Weapon", a 
reference to the union's 
slogan, "Organisation is the 
only weapon of the workers". 

The phrase might well be his 
own. Campbell's conversation 
is liberally peppered with the 
word “organisation" and he 
confesses that the concept had 
a major hand in attracting him 
to trade unionism. 

He works well as head of a 
team and has, associates say, 
a remarkable capacity for 
coordinating ideas. Not for 
him the creative anarchy 
approach to problem solving. 

"He's against the ‘let’s get 
together and throws few ideas 
around' approach," says 
Harris. 

Others who have worked 
with him bear this out, saying 
his ideas are well formulated, 
set out in writing and clearly 
communicated lo others in the 
group. 

For advocates on the oilier 
aide of the table, Campbell’s 
university training (often, 
ironically, similar lo their 
own), is an extra force to 
contend with. 

"If 1 were opposing Rob 
Campbell I would do double 
the amount of homework," 
confided one employers’ of¬ 
ficial. 

Campbell concedes that his 
academic background does 
give him a few advantages. 
But he feels the importance of 
so-called intellectuals In the 
Industrial process may be 
exaggerated. 

"The idea of getting ex¬ 
pertise is becoming a big go 
with unionists, but in some 
ways it’s overestimated. 

"In my experience the boss 
doesn't usually care how good 
your argument is. The great 
majority of Industrial lsaues 
are decided on the basis of 
what the boss can get away 
with.” 

It’B hard to know whether 
Campbell really believes this, 
a- Is just playing the devil's 
advocate. Some people detect 
a self-consciousness about his 


the SEU had secretly decided 
to join the Prague-based World 
Federation of Trade Unions 
(“Shop Union Goes Red"). 

The implication was that 
Campbell’s association with ■ 
the Drivers Union, whose 
president, Ken DouglaB, to a 
prominent figure in the Soviet- 
aligned Socialist Unity Party, 

. haa a part in the decision. 


political. His father, Mac non-worker background which 
Campbell, is a top executive leads him to bend over back- 


Campbell does not deny 
ei ther charge, but he does deny 
that his methods or goals are 
motivated by the SUP. 

"I resent the idea that I’m &min g an jq test for 

being seen as a tool of the SUP. headmaster Stah Ransom. He 
The subs are going up m these was . ^ ^ ac cbunts, a good all 
unions because we want to round'- student who passed 
build stronger unions, no other exams with ease and made the 
reason. 1 ' hallowed ranks of the first XV. 

- Apocryphal though It Is, the If Campbell has nQt had. to 
SUP label is likely to continue - renounce his background > to 


with the ANZ and vice 
[resident of the Wellington 
rugby union, 

Campbell was admitted to 


wards in the other direction. 

Critics claim he will resort to 
underhand tactics with em¬ 
ployers in an attempt to win 


i t&'tzsras 


the Hutt Valley High School favour with ^ rjtak ^ fu e . 

after, sitting an IQ test for' • 

headmaster Stab Ransom. He „,mf n 

was; by all account*, a good all *“ c Jt 

round ■ student who passed, .jj nf . *■ 

Avomewifh pa.fli.nH maHfl thfl . acknowledges. Puttlhg lptS Of . 


"Members have to keep 
judging work decisions for 
themselves." 

Campbell is known to be 
worried about being in the 
position of speaking for union 
members without being 
elected by them. 

The Drivers Federation 
conference this April endorsed 
the view that nis position 
should be elective. This was 
recommended to the Com¬ 
bined Unions management but 
as yet no decision has been 
made. 

In the end, elected or not. It 
to only the results Campbell 
gets that count. 

"If he, or anyone else, 
doesn't produce what the 
members want they will no 
doubt find someone else,” said 
a local delegate. 

One thing ia certain — in¬ 
tellectuals who turn trade 
unionists aren’t likely to do so 
for the money. Campbell 
receives oily the same wage 
as a (op driver without over¬ 
time and says his income last 
year amounted to less than 
five figures. 

He and his wife Kate had 
their first child, a son, 10 
months ago and Kate has 
recently returned to part-time 
work. 

Asked about relaxation, he 
looks quizzical and finally 
confesses to a passion for 
jogging. It's not a sport famous 
for its restful qualities, but 
then it's hard to imagine 
Campbell at rest. As with 
many high achievers, he ap¬ 
pears to have vast reserves of 
stamina. 

The day after returning from 
an exhaust ing Dri ver s 
Federation conference, he ran 
— and completed — a 
marathon. 

What are Campbell's am¬ 
bitions within the movement? 

’fliere are some who contend 
he would like lo become vice 
president of an amalgamated 
Dr Ivors, S t orem en a nd 
Packers and Retail Workers 
Federation under Ken 
Douglas. 

Others closer to him say he 
hasn’t mapped out targets, 
that his future will depend on 
where the movement goes. 

Although he has lately 
become more of a front person, 
he says he would like lo see 
this change. 

"I’d like to take more of a 
supportive, backroom role 
with other people as 
spokesmen." 

Campbell ia conscious, in a 
way that many old style trade 
unionists are rot, of the need 
for unions to brush up their 
public Image, especially when 
there's a temptation to lay bad 
economic conditions at their 
doorstep. 

According to associates, he 
is good at "working the press", 
if occasionally precipitous In 
Ms statements. 

■ As ttme goes by, there will 
Inevitably be talk of top.. 
positions. D6es Campbell see 
n ms elf one day secretary, or 
even president, of the FOL? 

“Personally, 1 think It would 
be undesirable. 1 don’t have 
the same empathy with the 
workers' problems as someone 
who's been a works' himself, 
nor die same understanding of 
trade union problems at rank 
and file level. 

■. -"Ideally, the best.person for" 
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Value added earns greatest export incentives farmers face Budget night subsidy cmWk 

Special Correspondent tains the level of current only to the amount of added equipment. .... total incentive avuilnble. Koch Tlie other major ameednw roncsuondenl |---—__ ® J U LUClvA. 

res *“ uc ... K nnftlmilap mint nf ThffHnmpjstie val lie added hv rnmninHilv nr iii'iviucl u-lll tm in n.nir , Mr\t J une MfflB S>nnQMlCS L-UllCap . , . 


AFTER the ‘'Budget leak 
affair” in Parliament last 
week, most manufacturers 
(those not lucky enough to 
have been 'consulted' by 
Treasury) are still in the dark 
about tomorrow's Budget 
announcement on the new 
export incentives. 

The outrage expressed by 
Labour MPs Roger Douglas 
and Richard Prefable did little 
to enlighten exporters about 
the new schemes except their 
names and broad principles, 
which had been publicised 
over the past year anyway. 
The new schemes, they 
announced to Parliament, will 
fall under three categories: 
export performance tax in¬ 
centive scheme: export 
market development incentive 
scheme and export project 
grant scheme. 

The principles on which the 
new package will be based are 
net foreign exchange earnings, 
a company's total export 
earnings and a simplified 
system which at least main¬ 


tains the level of current 
assistance. 

Over the past year, detailed 
discussions have been held 
with interested parties such as 
the Manufacturers' 
Federation, Bureau of Im¬ 
porters and Exporters. Export 
Institute, Chambers of 
Commerce, selected com¬ 
panies and a variety of 
Government departments over 
the new package. 

The final package estimated 
by one source to be worth (100 
million a year, has been widely 
circulated, as claimed by the 
Labour MPs, lo those in¬ 
terested parties in recent 
months. These "consultative” 
papers detail the schemes and 
how they will operate. 

While described by Assistant 
Finance Minister Hugh 
Templeton as consultative 
only, there can be little doubt 
about their appearance In 
tomorrow night's Budget. 

An overview paper prepared 
by Treasury states that a 
fourth principle has been 
added to the proposed ones. 
The new Incentive will apply 



only to the amount of added 
value past a particular point of 
processing (called the boun¬ 
dary) where input subsidies no 
longer apply. 

‘"The application of the in¬ 
centive only from this point 
will prevent additional sub¬ 
sidisation of those primary 
products receiving other 
assistance and will effectively 
increase the amount of in¬ 
centive available to processors 
and manufacturers who add 
considerable value beyond this 
boundary," according to 
Treasury. 

The Export Performance 
Incentive scheme is intended 
to replace the current In¬ 
creased Export Taxation 
Incentive. 

It will measure net foreign 
exchange earnings of total 
exports by excluding all direct 
or indirect imported content. 
Indirect Imported content 
covers both the imported 
content of current inputs 
purchased from New Zealand 
sources and ordinary 
depreciation on the imported 
components of capital 


f'.'l \\ 


equipment. 

The domestic value added by 
New Zealand processing and 
manufacturing industries will 
be determined by excluding 
the domestic content added by 
certain primary industries. 

The domestic value added by 
primary Industries will be 
excluded at specific boundary 
points in the processing chain. 
These points will be deter¬ 
mined by the first "trans¬ 
action" with the next level of 
processing. 

"Reducing the added value 
of a commodity by excluding, 
for example, the 'pre-farm 
gate' domestic content will 
clearly have far greater effect 
on those commodities with 
very little added value beyond 
(he boundary," according to 
Treasury. 

"The total amount of In¬ 
centive available will remain 
the same, but will be 
redistributed in favour of those 
manufacturers who add 
considerable value past the 
boundary." 

Treasury has prepared a 
formula for determining the 
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i it'-AvY-DUTY PM 1H RACKING 

AijjUo'iAUL£ blam tfivn '* r 

AND DEFTH$,T0 COPE W1TH 

Constantly changing stock volumes P"” 1 ' 1 “"V 
and packaging are nd trouble to I 
Hamilton Perry Keylock, because 
here's a pallet storage system which 
can be produced to any size, any 
shape, anywhere in New Zealand. 

Illustrated above, Is a : typical 
Keylock narrow-aisle, high-rise 
pallet racking Installation. It's Just 
one of many types of warehouse 
storage systems built with Keylock. 

For free quotes and total Service, . 
call your closest Hamilton Perry • 

representative. r - • feODaxin 


The Keyloofe Beam Connector to the 
■ designed With safety and ' 

,n mlnd - load is taken in 
wit oal threat on specially designed hooka. 
Aoleapway Is maintained between beams 
and “prights; soUiay cannot come Into 
contact and wedge or jam. 
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total incentiveavailable. Each 
commodity or product will be 
allocated n particular value 
added category by the use of a 
“dictionary". This dictionary 
will classify about 2000 
separate commodilies into 
seven value added categories. 
These categories will have a 
specified rate of incentive. 

Titus, firms will not be 
required in calculate the 
diincKlic content or rate nf 
incentive for each commodity 
exported by them. They will be 
able lo look up the 
class Ific at ion for a particular 
commodity and keep u running 
total of the FOB value of ex¬ 
ports in each category. 

The proposed formula is: 
Proportion of value added 
(Domesticcontent) times FOB 
sales value times rate of in- 
ant ive. 

Allowance has been made 
for Individual assessment by 
companies who feel their 
products have not been 
assigned to the appropriate 
added value band. Reasons 
would include atypical 
production processes, dif¬ 
ferent input sourcing or 
significant relative price 
changes. 

Treasury notes: "A firm will 
not normally be able to apply 
for Individual assessment 
more often ihon once a year, 

! except under exceptional 
circumstances, and the net 
FOB value of goods assessed 
will have lo Ik greater than 
$50,000. 

The Export Market 
Development Incentive 
(EMDI) scheme redefines the 
definition of eligible ex¬ 
penditure for export market 
devel opmenl. It cnnfi ties 
expenditure In that incurred 
by New Zealand firms over¬ 
seas. New Zealand-based 
promotion costs, particularly 
those rel a11 ng to in a rkcl 
research, will come under the 
, Export Project Grants 
Scheme. 


2 EaKfcS5| 

of an advance provision 

Part of the new 1^. 
will be available as a 
advance. The minimum 

vunce will be $1000 and vfllk 

no more than a third 
qualifying expenditure in £ 
most recent year for 
figures are available. Fb 
timtions will be adjusted at lu 
lime to ensure the total rated 
subsidy on actual expendhn 
is maintained at 67.5 cedi in 
tin: dollar. 

The Export Project* Graft 
Scheme replaces Ok 
N ew Market Grants. Higft 
expenditure Includes salsrj 
and wages directly associated 
with: research into market 
feasibility; market develop- 
ment, product design uj 
packaging; wages and uluj 
excluded from the rosrhi 
development incentive. 

The overall level of gubsft 
gives a total assistance of SO 
cents for each dollar's worth j/ 
eligible expenditure. The gal 
will be non-taxable but ri 
reduce the expenditare 
deductible for tax punxxes. 
The remaining expenditare 
will be ordinarily deduceit 
iat 100 per cent). 

Treasury says the grant vrfD 
ic available for a mutuum 
period nf three yearsteu; 
one product with thepptft 
luring made in auaa) to¬ 
st n! incuts. 

The grant will be eo»\to« 
per coni of the agreed twit 
nf cjuulifving expenditure (# 
the omiing project year. 

There are fish-huts 
Imwi-v.-r, tu this particular 
NL-lionie. qualifying eriteni 
stiil i* that the market cm- 
crnii-d is officially designs® 
iis a target markel by Tim 
.- md Industry in consults 
with industry groups each yur 
or with individual firms tns 
had n net export tuno« 
(value added) of over $100,® 
tlie veur liefore. 


N.Z. case-studies in imponai 
new management methods 

"It is imperative that we re-orient our work 
to the radically changed circunistances we 
country." 

So says Roy McLennan, senior lecturer • In 
Administration at Victoria University, an ° 
Participation & Change In the New Zealand to j 
T his important new book is intended to w 
Zealanders develop insight into methodsjmjTj 
transform the performance of pur enterpnw*»-. 
satisfaction people get out of their work. •. 
in a highly readable introduction, ^ 

hoyv participation.and changej or 'Organiza^^Lp 
mept'. wa rks in theory ... then th ree-’NeW 4. r - >- 
Studies show what happens In prectifi^ ai 
Participation & Change In the New Zealanj;. 
Published by Fourth’-Estate' Boqks. 
flood , bookshops, or direct from. 

P C Box 9344. Wellington. (See FourtH:?*#? 
tiOn-Sarvica coupon elsewherB In: this hsue-r- 


Economics Correspondent 

ASSOCIATE Finance Minister 
rv-v Quigley told astonished 
tanHH last month that "the 
lapayers' assistance to far- 
has reached massive 
s^mrtiona and now accounts 
& or Indirectly for ap- 
pwdmately 40 per cent of net 
fro income". 

Quigley told North Can- 
Kitty Federated Farmers 
bat file effect of assistance to 
: tinners reveals a sad story. 
■Oolputlevels have stagnated, 
bvestoeot is inadequate and 
pliability is low. This is not 
mb bad for farmers, but is 
fin all New Zealanders 
tease It reduces the value of 
pinto sects* initiative which 
5 the key to improved per- 
lonnaaca in the agriculture 
uu and in economic 
iwYSiy." 

N Ft Zealand’s once great 
pastoral farming expansion of 
te 19508 and 1960s has 
uitlled away. Since 1B69, the 
dy real dynamism in the 
taa sector has been in the 
bsiS horticulture and crop- 
areas. 

Government's past reaction 
b farm sector problems has 
tea to step up fiscal transfers 
udoilier financial assistance 
blsnooe. In the process, 
ptonl farming has become a 
-ka?Uy subsidised sector, 
hinted that this may 
d be the case for much 
luflger. 

in the 1978-79 Budget, grants 
udtubaldles to farmere were 
wmed to such an extent 
Ml the Opposition labelled it 
'the great seat retention 
d«M". To alleviate the 
of the drought early 
JJ W farmers received 
tad handouts of so cents a 
swPjB head for beef cattle 
; dairy cattle lield on 
night. In total, Budget 
to farmers were (190 

wh. 

of tax con- 
JS™ •» thrown Into the 
UJfS'jhe total amount 
iJMferred through the 
to farmers last 

t sl leai!t tm 

ffhfin the costs of 


,intJ Indutinal 

m. k.-^Weliinipon 

I£oirts 
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THE ECONOMY 


progressively dismantling the 
protectionist arrangements 
which involve increasingly 
high costs on the farm sector". 

But in the meantime, 
Federated Farmers does not 
think existing measures of 
agricultural assistance should 
be altered too rapidly as this 
creates uncertainty and some 
forms of Government subsidy 
will continue to be both 
desirable and necessary. 

But the farmers' pleas may 
go unheeded in this year's 
Budget. Assistance given 
during the last 10 years has not 
paid dividends. Increasingly it 
looks like the farmere have 
been crying wolf, using low 
farm incomes as an excuse for 
assistance while reaping large 
capital gRins on their land 
holdings. 

Despite ail subsidies, the 
sector has failed to regain its 
earlier momentum und output 
Ims virtually stagnated (see 
“Subsidies, slow switch to new 
fields", NBR Outlook. May 
1979). 

By cutting a few farm 
subsidies, the Government can 
easily reduce its spending by 
Iween $100 and (200 million 
this year. 

And in cutting back sub¬ 
sidies, it appeai-R (hut the 
Government will beat the 
farmers with their own Btlck. 
It has become Increasingly 
fashionable for farmers to 
make statements favouriog a 
more market oriented (private 
enterprise) approach. 

Quigley said: "If you believe 
in private enterprise, you 


and the most recent share 
quotation of 11.78, the (7 per 
share asking price seemed too 
Wgh by accepted commercial 
criteria. 

Further, while It was a long¬ 
term policy of the Meat Board 
to encourage the establish¬ 
ment of farmer-controlled 
works, Kalapol would not be 
able to achieve the objectives 
of a “key works" in the 
Go vern men t 'b v lew. The 
relatively small scale of 
Ka iapoi's present operation 
would be unable to have any 
real effect on regional killing 
charges or buying schedules. 

It will be interesting to see 
what form the Government’s 
get-tough-with-lhe-farmers-at- 
titude will take tomorrow 
night. Nearly half the (190 
million spent on subsidies and 
grants to farmers went to 
subsidise the fertiliser price 
and its transport cost. This 
subsidy level probably will be 
maintained, as a reduction 
could have disastrous effects 
on the fertiliser industry as 
well as farmers. 

It is unlikely that farmers 
will again receive a handout 


levels stagnate 

for stock held on Budget night. 
This was estimated to have 
cost the Government (60 
million last year. 

And while the Government 
has promised to continue its 
Supplementary Minimum 
Prices Scheme (SMPS), 
(which provided for a 
guaranteed minimum price for 
milk, meat and wool) it is 
unlikely to raise the level of 
prices. Federated Farmers 


wants an Increase in the level 
of all minimum prices to 
provide "living expenses", 
farm operating expenditure 
and new developments. 

But If wool and beef prices 
follow recent trends, some 
farmers will not have to worry 
too much about the level of 
SMPS. in fact, given the in¬ 
creases in farm incomes 
during 1978-79 and the ex¬ 
pectation of continuing 
(though slower) Improvement, 
raising SMPS next year might 
have only minimal effects on 
farmers' incomes. Last year 
farmers received less than 
1300,000 from this scheme. 

The Federated Farmers 
wants the taxpayer to pay the 
EEC levies of over (150 million 
on lamb and butter on the 
grounds that these are an 
expense to the nation, not just 
the farmer. The Government 
is particularly unlikely to take 
notice of this request. These 
levies signal the growing costs 
of exporting to the EEC and 
should provide a strong nudge 
to pastoral farmers to look for 
other markets or to diversify. 

A Budget that is tough on the 


farmers should give farmers a 
pause to think through the 
costs of becoming a more 
market economy. 

New Zealand Institute of 
Economic Research 
economist Rory O’Malley told 
Otago Federated Farmers that 
the more market argument 
“fails to acknowledge the well- 
known inefficiencies of 
response in a purely market 
system, and the numerous 
problems of the uneven 
aggregation of market 
power". 

And if the Government 
wants to restore profitability 
to the farming sector and give 
incentives to exporters 
through measures other than 
subsidisation, it may have to 
face the reality of exchange 
rate changes. 

O’Malley said this tool 
deserves more careful con-, 
sideratlon by the Government. 

"One does not, for obvious 
reasons, expect the Govern¬ 
ment to forecast Its own 
devaluations, but Its persistent 
denigration as legitimate and 
useful policy is unhelpful,” he 
said. 


COBB & CO. 




Willi -Cobb Co's llKoufj/ioul (lie 
country Now Zealanders con now 
-Milord to cot out more often .. and 
with the atmosphere, line food and 
service you'd oxped from more 
expensive restaurants 
Ifo somewhere you can take the whole 
family too. and from morning :igiu till 
late at night Gobi) & Go's arc a 
welcome sight lor the hungry traveller. 

What isn't so well -known is that 
Cobb & Co (along with 1 GG0 
Victualling Company and Oxford 

Vk tn.iliMui Company and Colimi.it 
'.y.lii.illirui Comp iny| on: oil poil el 
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Lion Breweries. 

Making 
New Zealand 
a heller place 
to live. 
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SOMETIMES 
WE FLY SOME 
VERY SUPPERY 
CUSTOMERS. 
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Flying slippery active live eels from New 
Zealand lo Holland is a problem Qantas Cargo 
have well and truly come to grips with. 

To Keep the eels alive and in perlect 
condition for the lastidious Dutch they are firstly 
placed in specially designed polystyrene 
containers that are water-tight yet allow 
sufficient ventilation. To reduce the eels'activity 
on the long flight to Europe small amounts of 
'weT ice are added. This induces a comatose 
state and the eels spend the flight In a state of • 
semi-sleep. They are then taken to the Air Cargo 
Terminal and placed in cool storage prior to 
departure. 

Qantas Cargo expertise and carefully 
constructed modern airline containers make the 
packing and safe distribution of perishable items 
a comparatively easy operation. 

If you've got a Cargo problem ring Gary. 
Hislop, Qantas Cargo Manager. Telephone 
Auckland 32-506 collect, 

He can come to grips with any cargo ■ 
problem you can give him. 

No matter how slippery it may look on the 
surface. 
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Drapery.• Fresh fruit. False 
Meat. News film, Yeast cultures. Emus & WallaDles 

Jewellery, 
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lash policy 
shuts factory 


HJTERMOLD Plastics 
ianagement team 
ilculMed in its margin 
Sng policy and was forced 
Zsdown Us Paraparaumu 
Mot? the other day. 

■fte company had exported 
with a range of innovative 
Ldueti, but ran into dif- 
Uhfis when it began lo 
k ^profit margins in order 

k to gain contracts. 

. 1 U 5 tendency for !n- 
taiaold'g management to cut 
rngdos to attract work, had 
Hurled the entire New 
< bdud plastics industry for 
belast two years, 
hKens that the company's 
milt margins were producing 
^duk than a 5 per cent 
«bd on capital for its two 
"Sunder owners. 

; Men the raw materials 
ott began rising, this profit 
urglfl could no longer be 
sddned. The company was 
uld oit to F el lex’s Con¬ 
solidated Plastics Industry, 
rtkh purchased its debts, 
usds and In particular, a 
Johns 75 ounce injection 
moulder. 

It* moulder was acquired 
;■ tj [dermoid four years ago as 
1 prt if a aggressive ex- 
. pnaon programme. 

[dermoid attracted wide 
industry attention when U 
. (Worn moulded almost an 
nttrehl-fi set for Philips. The 
project wai acclaimed then as 
pefhaps (he best example of 
tar Zealand high-finish 
I. dasllcs engineering. 

lntermold Is the second 
nrfgflKlzed plastics com¬ 
ply *ith a Btrong history of 
cnoYadon that has gone out of 
talnes In the last 12 months. 
Ik first wbb Plastic 
Mscufacturers whose debts 
istts were acquired bv 
| ftefM. Group. 


Industry 
stays calm 


strict allocation 
: f aw ma teiials and 

•f 8 *prices In early 1979, it 

that this year 
;! u. ! . I)e cn no panic 
1 Piasltcs Institute of 
! l|, mv & p l f nd president 
i iJR Cfllv erl told last 
j C(mforeucc at 
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ftlv2»“Pe for optimism. 
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^enn 181 lUrnover i WO 

SSiwpwt income of 
%rti million in direct 
tenuis a saving in 
%a of about $70 
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Taranaki, virtually unhar¬ 
nessed in the industrial sense. 

He accused the Government 
of hobbling industry with taxes 
so that production efficiencies 
could not be passed on. "If 
New Zealand manufacturers 
did not have to pay a hefty 
surcharge solely to boost 
Treasury coffers...we could be 
passing on manufacturing 
savings In our products." 

He stressed the importance 
of ensuring that politicians 
wore aware of the special 
nature of the plastics industry, 
underlining the recent tour of 
factories by a group of MPs. 

Calvert urged the industry to 
pull together in a common aim 
to deal with the priority topics 
such as raw materials and 
exports, rather than sub¬ 
scription rates. 


Freight rate 
argument 


"7„ “opened 
lining is. that 
a shortage of 


ROAD Transport Association 
president Bob Martin the other 
day drew PINZ members 
attention to severe competition 
within the transport iixiustry. 

“What alarms me is that rail 
persists in vigorously com¬ 
peting for short-haul freight in 
areas where It simply cannot 
make a profit," he told the 
institute. 

"I have heard or contract 
rules being struck between 
railways and manufacturers 
that are ridiculously low." 

The rates, lie sold, were so 
low, that "no self respecting 
road carrier would consider 
working to them unless he was 
desperate." 

Tho present philosophy of 
NZR management appeared to 
be "chase freight at any cost". 

In real terms, he said, this 
attitude contributed to the 
quite unacceptable losses 
incurred by NZR. 

He suid that ruil should slick 
tow 1ml it can do best and most 
(i-ofitably — long haul traffic 
and "it should cut adrift from 
Its stifling Government apron 
strings". 

Railways should put Itself in 
the hands of a public cor¬ 
poration which would place 
less emphasis on the "social 
desirability" aspecla, lie said. 

Martin accusal tho railways 
of becoming "complacent to 
Ihc point of Irresponsibility". 
On the on hand, It was 
protected yet on the oilier was 
"ullowod lo drift into 
uneconomic operations". 

Martin said It was lime for 
on overall plan for the nation’s 
transport network. 

Discus ring road transport 
licensing, Martin described it 
as a "quality control" system, 
ensuring economic operation 
and removing the opportunity 
for fly-by-night operators. 

A regulated industry under 
the licensing umbrella would 
be far more fuel-efficient then 
an unchecked growth of 
operators competing for a 
limited amount of freight, he 
said. 


Investment 
returns low 
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NZ PLASTICS 


claimed 60 per cent of toe $3.4 
billion‘invested in capital 
goods. Only 16 per cent of the 
total went into the private 
sector for equipment and plant 
purchase. 

Of the investment Into the 
private sector, a significant 
part had gone into producing 
items that should not have 
been made here at all — short- 
run manufactured items with a 
high production cost. 

A “chronic tendency" to 
under utilise capital. A 
problem that hinged to some 
degree on the lack of com¬ 
petitive pressures in some 
manufacturing Industries. 

Until recently artificial 
controls on interest rates 
created a low cost of capital. 


This had meant that it was 
possible to use plant and 
equipment for one shift a day, 
five days a week, li months of 
the year. In retailing, the 
average department store was 
open for. 26 per cent of the 
hours in a year. 

Over regulation of industry, 
especially of new Investment 
projects. This was harming 
investment from both 
domestic and overseas 
sources. 

Low expenditure on 
research and development. 

The attitude oi employees 
who often feared that new 
investment would deprive 
them of employment. 


Demand 
races supply 


DESPITE the current 
demand-supply gap, United 
States companies continue to 
develop petrochemical 
resources, Mitsui spokesman 
Minoru Nishijima, said at the 
PINZ conference. He said that 
as far as the United States 
companies were concerned, 
the petrochemical industry 
would always be profitable. 


Petrochemical resources 
were still being expanded to 
All long term strategies, he 
said. 

Another factor behind the 
petrochemical surplus was 
promotion worldwide by 
governments who also looked 
toward petrochemicals as an 
export earner. 

In some oil producing 
countries, he said, govern¬ 
ments started petrochemical 
industries in order to derive 
more value from oil. 

In European countries, the 
petrochemical industry was 
regarded as a major creator of 
jobs. 

He said the basic problem 
however, was with the supply 
of feedstock. The United 
Stales’s feedstock supply was 
superior to Western Europe’s 
and Japan’s because of Its 
plentiful supply of oil and 
natural gas. "We believe that 
the United States is getting 
stronger in feedstock supply — 
although there may be short¬ 
term confusion." 

Nishijima said Western 
European governments were 
trying to stabilise feedstock 
supplies by measures, such as 
joint ventures and North Sea 
development. 

Japan's position was more 


perilous because the ethylene 
was almost 100 per cent 
derived from naphtha — a 
composition unlikely to 
change. Oil and naphtha were 
imported 100 per cent from 
Asia and the Middle East, so 
the immediate Japanese aim 
was to widen its sources to 
such countries as Mexico and 
China. 


He said production capacity 
would always exceed demand. 
Prices would increase 
"steadily”, or even 
"drastically” due to the 
demand on aromatics and the 
Iranian problem. 

"We are afraid that the long¬ 
term price of Iranian light or 
heavy will soon reach $20 level 
and the price of chemical .and 
plastics will be increased 
accordingly.” 

Among his suggestions to 
New Zealand buyers: 

• Conclude a longterm 
purchase contract — at least a 
quantity contract. 

• Deal with a distributor with 
worldwide information who 
can locate alternative supply 
Bources in a hurry. 

• Buy from reliable chemical 
companies or from the 
chemical divisions of the oil 
majors. 


Which well-known company 
makes 6000 things you have 
never heard of...except 
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You know magnetic recording 
tape. It was invented by BASF . 
some forty years ago l And It is 

_- that ic mnHo bv 


SLOW productivity growth in 
New Zealand has not. been 
caused by a low level of in - 
vestment activity, Broadband 


SOmtt iui vf ycati* — 

one product that is.made,by 
BASF that Is known the Vvorld ., 


Brash, told the members of 
Plastics Institute. '; 

"By toe standard of other 
OECD countries, our. ratio, of 
investment to GNP has been 
reasonably respectable,’ he 
said. • ■ _ \ 

Brash said the problem was 
low ■ roturps from the.. in¬ 
vestment. He said toat the 
reasons for the, poor per¬ 
formance were: . 

Much of the Investment haa 
#$ne into 'ardas vrith Uttje 

growth-whanctng effects 

especially housing con¬ 
struction which 


What about »Pallinal, ♦Polyram; 
♦Basagran, s Styropor, 
♦Ultramld.^Ultraform,. ■ ■ 
•Heliogen; "Palatinol, - 
♦Basosoft, «KolHdqn,:*Kaurit; . • 
and £.DP. disc packsTjhese.; 
are unfamiliar names for things 
and substances that go to make 
up your familiar world, ’■■••• ;> 
BASF research has resulted ln ■ 
more than 6.000 products/^: 
many widely accepted and In ■. 


regular use in New Zealand. 

. Even now we are improving our 
famous tapes — and inventing 
- new techniques to help them do 
; their job better. Better tapes, . 

. better cassettes, a better sound: 
.. Because We are BASF.we want ; 
to do things better! 

Toddy, 1Q.000 people will work 
on BASF research projects-v 


food production, clothing, 
health, living and leisure, 
transport, education and 
environment protection. BASF 
produces over 6,000 products 
many In regular use In New 
Zealand — and widely * 

accepted In their field, Do you. 
want fo know more about our 
•work?; ■ . 


developing products, new . 
.technologies and finding new 
applications Important to the 
future. EVery day, BASF; 
invests-more than $ 800,000 Iri 
research. Aqd BASF research 
contributes to New Zealand 
living eta ndards. In fields like 


For more Information, write to 


our New Zealand agents: 


HENRY H. YORK & Co. Ltd 
.. PO Box 38406, Petorie. '• 
Branches In Auckland and 1- 
: Christchurch : ' . , 


BASF 


Ready, wiiiing and able 


: ’fR$gia|eredTrademark of 
- BASF Aktiengesellschaft 
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Government searches for chief accountant 
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by Colin James 

THE Government has been 
looking for a “chief ac¬ 
countant" — a year alter It 
was urged to do so by an Audit 
Office team and at a lower 
position in the hierarchy than 
the Audit Office wanted. 

The position of "director, 
financial management” was 
advertised from May 30 both 
Inside and outside the public 
service. Applications closed 
the other day. 

The position called for 
someone to fill a "newly 
established position, 
responsible for the public 
accounts system and the ad¬ 
ministration of matters 
related to financial 
management throughout the 
public service.” 

The salary offered was up to 
321,748. This is the equivalent 
of a director in the Treasury 
and well below the $24,000 to 
$25,800 paid to Treasury 
assistant secretaries. 

The Audit Office recom¬ 
mended the position of “Chief 
Accountant of Government" 


should be at least at assistant 
secretary level. 

The appointment was 
central to the Audit Office 
recommendations to improve 
what it considered to be 
"mediocre” financial 
management In Government 
administrative departments. 

It envisaged he would head a 
new Treasury division 
trfnging together previously 
scattered financial 
management functions. 

The Treasury broadly 
agreed with this proposal and 
moved last year to create the 
division. 

But the pace of the move has 
been slowed by ministerial 
requirements for further 
departmental investigations. 

Meanwhile, the Public 
Expenditure Committee, 
which has been looking at the 
Audit Office report, last week 
supported the “Chief Ac¬ 
countant" suggestion in its 
report to Parliament. 

The committee also rein¬ 
forced the 1 ‘definite an d urgent 
need for improvements in 
financial management". 


"The committee feels that 
the changes should aim at an 
integrated approach to 
revitalising financial 
management rather than 
focussing on individual 
departments," the report said. 

The committee said there 
was a serious shortage of 
qualified accountants in the 
public sector. 

It said it was "also disturbed 
at what appears to be a 
reluctance of the State Ser¬ 
vices Commission to accept 
the fact that special attention 
should be given to this 
problem." 

Noting the public sectors 
difficulty In holding ac¬ 
countants, the Public Ex¬ 
penditure Committee em¬ 
phasised "that these highly 
skilled staff should, where 
practicable, be involved In the 
executive decision-making 
process, in order to effectively 
use their expertise.” 

(The Audit Office team said 
there was an absence of an 
obvloua career structure for 
highly qualified accountants 
and a failure to give them 


appropriate status within 
departments.) 

The Public Expenditure 
Committee said it had not 
completed its consideration of 
the Audit Office report. 

But it said it agreed with 
some recommendations. 
Among the topics: 

• The need for an immediate 

survey to find out what 
financial experts are needed in 
the Government and at what 
level—and the development of 
a programme to satisfy the 
need for training and career 
development of financial 
management staff. 

• Investigation of the 
feasibility of establishing a 
regional financial 
management service for 
departments In provincial 
centres. 

• Decentralised budgetary 
control and delegation of 
operational and financial 
responsibilities to managers of 
activities and district 
managers. 

• Presentation of a policy 
proposal as a single package, 
rather than piecemeal—thus 
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requiring departments to set 
out all staffing. ac¬ 
commodation. equipment and 
financial implications uf the 
proposal and forcing them to 
{2an more carefully. 

•. Greater flexibility for 
departments in purchases and 
tenders, to reduce 
unnecessary - deluys in ob¬ 
taining requirements through 
the Government Stores Board. 
The committee wonts a review 
of Government Stores Board 
instructions and procedures, 
possibly with the help of 
outside experts. 


Govt beats round the bush to stimulate exports 

Unin<BBnnnrlAnt OiianHtv (HemonH iu. m. . 


programmes amQtiS 
and should specifically 
expenditure and recehn 
objectives and achieve!^ 
The Public Expeodltm 
Committee wants m 
departments to do (bit n ■ 1 
pilot bnsls this year. 

• Immediate dwetaw 
by the Stale Services C* 
mission and the Auditor 
internal audit procedweg h 
departments. s 
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Singapore office opens 


It won’t cost you I 
anything to find out ■ 
howcompetitive 
we are. 


We will quote free of obligation on the handling of any 
cargo, for anyone, at any port. 

Simply contact one of the Union Stevedoring experts 
who are resident at every port in New Zealand. Our service 
is available to ship owners and cargo owners. Our 
capabilities cover modem container vessels as well as 
conventional vessels departing for any port of the world or 
arriving from any port in the world. 

No matter what volume, or type of cargo we can give 
you a free, competitive quotation. Call us. 


by John Draper 

SINGAPORE becomes the 
target of a major export drive 
when a New Zealand trade 
centre opens next month. 

Offering permanent offices 
to exporters, the centre will 
become a springboard for 
manufacturers wanting to 
develop the South East Aslan 
market. 

The Government, iu last 
year's budget, Instructed the 
New Zealand Import - Export 
Corporation to open the 
Singapore centre after success 
in Sydney and Los Angeles. 

The corporation claims the 
tracks centres' New Zealand 
style are unique and arc now 


being studied by other cw 
tries. 

Permanent displaji, i 
common feature of & 
American-based WcrldfoA 
Centres, are given lidleraa 
Instead, members uto iQ 
pay $12,000 a year Ii 
Singapore, gel a urriri 
office in which to inslall^sr 
New Zealand or locally en- 
ployed representative. 

The corporation's goad 
manager Stan Stamortfi, 
says permanent displip b 
public places sell wry Htfc 
"It is not the generalpotik 
who wc are selling dredly 
Iu," lie said. 

The centre will alas grtnide 
facilities for visitingiwriberj 
at a lesser fee. 


JOSEPH NATHAN CO 


Brandhest l^alni centres 


rLiepartof personal Income 
I So with Indirect taxes. 
; By raising Indirect taxation 
I ^ lowering direct taxation, 
■ the Government hopes to 
restore the incentive for 
: tjtjased individual effort to 
provide a new impetus to 
Morale growth and a higher 
dtfdard of living. 

If the Government hopes to 
oft* the decline in direct 
foarae lax revenue with 
iieressed < indirect tax 
..khnw, It must pul up 
fa&ed taxes on goods which 
sill be consumed in 
approximately the same 


"inelastic demand”. 

And yet the Government has 
made the claim that it intends 
to use indirect taxes as part of 
its restructuring programme. 
Indirect taxes are seen by the 
Government as a way of 
encouraging exporters and 
discouraging domestic 
trading. They are a way of 
providing on incentive to 
exporters without actually 
subsidising them. 

By putting indirect taxeB on 
non-essential goods for the 
local market, It becomes 
relatively less profitable for 
firms to sell those goods 
locally than to export them. 


Political muscle keeps 
Safe Air in the skies 



by John Draper 

JUR New Zealand is taking a 
keg look at domestic alr- 
Mgiit and the future of its 
Btaheim-based subsidary, 
Sate Air Ltd. 

Tw years ago, before the 
eager of Air New Zealand 
ud NAC, Safe’s future was 
wired. 

By 1882, its ageing Bristol 
Waters would be pensioned 
id for NAC cast off 48-seat 
No&Mps. A few years later, 
u«nd 1968, Safe would join 
Jfl age with a hand-me- 
Boeing 737. Another 
Bodng g year or two later 
rooid send the two Argosy 
bakers Into retirement. 

Bolfte merger, a shortage 
“JAGagasancI the arrival 
wffiiaifigHHient operator are 
dinging he scenario. 

Bratai operations are being 
wiMpercau by Government 
save precious 
Air New Zealand has 
fie brum with a 35 per 

induction in It* ubb of the 
J5“ Provincial freight 
*"***■ Rail-Air services are 
J? J* , t0 lbs minimum 

SJactua level a - nd thc 

r™ am islands services uro 
reorganised to conserve 

Air New Zealand and 
« Railways claim the 
flights by Safe is 
■jfectlng their services. 
■suX? Da ! frd 8 ht downturn 
ftn& bul 0,0 Railways 

«naking no secret that Ihoy 

bil-Ah ^ 0,8 ^making 
jK “ ntra ct with Safe. 

4ckS'iif a * nes8 has i* 011 

, ways claim there is no 
i^^JwUficaUai now 

ralt ferries have the 
CS 0,8 17,000 

by the Brlstols 
Ste a io per cent rates 

■“eaa^ceu expected to 
gf* thlB year — a 
m from $331,388 last 

bat!? 1 ®" k* 1 ™ tried 

wore to cancel the Rail- 


^the^t3an!!S! prICerlse8 c u«om B Minister Hugh 
§ 00ds 2* S reat Templeton is under const wit 
ough, local demand will fall fire from caravan makers 
anproducera will have to look boat builders and potters who 
, 0ther mar * tet8 to ' say tax rises could seriously 

D fi m; r nf Ce8 ? OUtpU 5- I affect their businesses. * 

wSSIli ,0P locally MoBt of the sales tax 
produced goods must react to Increases adopted from May 
price rises (it must fall) before 17 were on items which are 
firms will not ce any fall in likely to have inelastic 
their profitability. Or in the demand. Hie tax on ice cream 
economist s language, is an example. Parents and 
demand must be elastic. kids may moan about having 
But if the Government to pay more for their treat, but 
expects to Increase its own they will probably buy about 
revenue from raising indirect the same quantity as before 
taxes, it must be expecting thetax rise. The Government's 
that local consumption of the revenue will grow as a result. 


taxed goods will remain about 
the same despite the tax. If 
local consumption does 
remain at about the same 
level, local producers are 
unlikely to feel pressure to 
look overseas for markets. 


revenue will grow as a result. 

Arguably, the Government 
may have introduced the tax 
on caravans, boats and pottery 
for other reasons than raising 
more revenue. Certainly none 
of these products are 
necessary to the survival of 


It appears that the the local consumer and 
Governments intention to demand for these products Is 


Des Lynskey has asked Air 
New Zealand to review its 
domestic airfreight needs for 
the next five years. Demand 
for the Bristols will further be 
reduced when an Air New 
Zealand DCB goes Into service 
as a freighter. 

Technically it will give the 
old planes, which Safe has kept 
airborne with engineering 
skill, and the judicious pur¬ 
chase of all known spares in 
the world, a longer life. But the 
reduction in flying time will 
almost certainly make their 
operation less economic. 

And there are few aircraft 
lhat can replace the Bristols. 
The Friendships seems to be 
the only suitable alternative. 
Air Now Zealand's general 
manager (operations) Allan 
Kenning says It 1 b the only 
aircraft which has been 
seriously considered. 

“There Is still a lot of work to 
be done to see if the long-term 
economics justify the con¬ 
version of a Friendship to a 
freighter," he said. 

Safe's services are already 
being reorganised- Daily 
Argosy flights between 
Auckland - Wellington - Christ¬ 
church and Dunedin are 
calling once weekly in each 
d ruction at Palmerston North. 
More frdght is also being 
carried on Air New Zealand's 
paBSongor services to 
provincial centres to make up 
for the loss of some Bristol 
flights. 

The avgas shortage should 
bo over in July when a tanker 
arrives from Iran. But the 
rapidly rising spot price for oil 
In Rotterdam and the 
likelihood of Opec further 
raising its prices next month 
may force the Government to 
continue restraints on use. 

RegardLeBB, Safe is unlikely , 
to be using its Bristol 
freighters to the same extent 
as before the' Government 
demanded a cut back in 


raise revenue from Indirect 
taxes rather than direct taxes, 
has not been all that carefully 
thought through. When sales 
tax Increases were announced 
last month, many National 
MPa were caught unaware. 


probably elastic. By taxing 
them, the Government may 
Intend to be giving a gentle 
kick in the direction of export. 

In the case of the expanding 
pottery industry, this gentle 
kick is unlikely to hurt much. 


Some small individual 
businesses may fall In the 
short run. But New Zealand’s 
excellent product is certain to 
sell well overseas and as the 
market expands, the small 
potter will find business 
conditions better than ever. 

Boat builders and caravan 
makers are unlikely to fare so 
well. The tax on boats and 
caravans may result in 
unemployment. Before the 20 
per cent sales tax Increase was 
adopted, both the boat and 
caravan industry were 
experiencing a downturn. 
Already 70 caravan workers In 
Levin have received notice of 
likely lay-offs. 

Boats and caravans are not 
essential to local consumption 
and they are hardly the types 
of product which could be 
priced competitively overseas 
(except In the case of special 
boat varieties). It may be In 
the long-term interest of 
economic restructuring that 
the caravan and boat 
Industries be scaled down. The 
materials and labour used In 
constructing caravans and 
boats could then be employed 


by industries geared for 

export. 

But it was not the 
Government's intention to use 
the sales tax as a tool for 
restructuring. Instead of 
leaving caravan and boat 
producers with the clear 
message to adjust to changing 
economic circumstances, the 
Government seems 
determined to offset the 
impact of increased taxes. 
Already the Development 
Finance Corporation Is 
considering providing finance 
to help caravan makers 
survive the winter. It would be 
more straightforward simply 
to withdraw the sales tax. 

With rising unemployment, 
this may not be the most 
opportune time for the 
Government to make 
hardnosed decisions about 
economic restructuring. But If 
the indirect taxes aimed at 
encouraging exports and 
discouraging local 
consumption are introduced In 
(he Budget, we can at least 
hope that the Government will 
have thought them through 
better than Its May measures. 


Employers: 






1979 


*■ operations. 

1150 Railways have tried Avgas prices have risenity 
Wore to cancel the Rail- 108 per cent since January 1975 
but were forced to while jet fuel has Increased by 
JL ‘t under political “dy 70 P® cent< 0n Ma . y , Jr . ; 

J*re, 1979, a vgaa wascosting 

i2?W , » monopoly on licenced operators, toctadlng, • 

Islands sS-vicelB Safe Air, 25 cents a litre. Jet 
to end when a sealed ^ used Friend^ps and . i , ■ 
J *■ ready for Use. Argoays cost 17 centB a litre. 

Augtti 981 - w . Nationwide; Wo ; v 

C, to merger, Caryalra lining up to takeoff, . : • 

Master Colin again wUl he strongly opposed . ^ 

Safe an ““ranee by- Safe Air, specially If befort? . 


is the last day for payment of 
Accident Compensation Levy 
on earnings of employees. 


Levy statement forms and booklets of levy rates have 
been issued to employers. 

# A levy worksheet (ACC 509) is available to assist 
you extract the necessary Information for the 
calculation of levy from your PAYE records. 

# You may pay' the levy at any Inland Revenue Office 
or Post Office Savings Bank. , 

newrafes thaf'appfy from 1 April 1979 Is to be used 

# If you have not received your levy form or your 
booklet of the new levy rates and you are not sure 
What to pay, ask at your local Inland Revenue Office. 
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Saf. Au an assurance by- Safe Air, Bpdqtauy u Dew™ 
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Corolla 


The responsible company 

car for1979. 


Latest sales figures confirm 
undisputed leadership. 


Corolla easily leads 0 — 1300cc 
market sector. Sales figures just released for 
Jan/Feb 1979 show Corolla completely dominates 
with 18.9% of this very competitive market. 
Corolla is a clear 6% ahead of its nearest rival 
and over 7% ahead of its nearest Japanese 
competitor. These New Zealand figures parallel 
world wide figures. 

Corolla has a four year record 
as the world's top production model (in 1977 this 
meant a lead of 139,000 vehicles world wide.) 


Economy and Reliability 
— Corolla's Essential 
Business Assets. 




Never before has New Zealand 
business so badly needed company cars I licit 
deliver economy and reliabiity. And no other car 
on the road today can more honestly claim to 
fulfill this need than Toyota's Corolla range. 

As well, Corolla offers full 
4-seater comfort and superior appointments, 
including heated rear window and, on the 
wagon, rear screen washer/wiper and full 
carpeting right throughout the carrying 
compartment. Your company trades up to economy 
and reliability and gains comfort and versatility. 


COROLLA STATION WAGON 

Current Investment Price: 

$8,075 




m 


COROLLA DE LUXE SEDAN 

Current Investment Price: 

Manual: $7,400 Auto: $7,800 
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by Warren Mayne 

A PERIOD for profits, 
prophets, precedents, 
politicking, put-downs and 
turn-ups for the books. This 
was the year Radio New 
Zealand hardly needed the 
slogan "remember your 
radio” and the year television 
hit the mark with a soap opera 
called "Radio Waves”. 

The 1977-78 years were oneB 
In which sound radio tested the 
new directions given to it 
under the 1976 Broadcasting 
Act, especially the provisions 
re-opening the issue of private- 
warrants. 

And with the private sector 
now once again respectable, 
even statutorily recognised, 
the period Baw an upturn in 
fortunes in various areas of 
both state and private com¬ 
mercial operation. 

With a new Broadcasting 
Tribunal empowered — 
application by application and 
contested hearing by hearing 
— to chart new courses for 
radio's expansion, the first 
three decisions brought out the 
prophets and turned up the 
precedents. 

Self-styled Innovators were 
seeking new radio warrants in 
three areas, all important in 
their results. 

Media gadfly Gordon 
Dryden, successfully tilted for 
an all-talk, all-social concern 
station for Manukau City, a bid 
Just as significant in testing 
whether the tribunal would 
wear new commercial com¬ 
petition in major metropolitan 
areas. 

The answer: yes, but under 


strictly defined cir¬ 
cumstances. Not more muzak 
for muzak’s sake, but 
manifestly different 
programme options. 

Diyden got his warrants, 
under strict conditions binding 
him to his formal. The decision 
sent shivers down Radio 
Hauraki spines in suggesting 
the tribunal might bind 
stations—even existing ones— 
to their public service 
promises, financial results 
notwithstanding. 

In (he long term Hauraki's 
latest financial results 
suggested It had few real 
fears, but the Dryden decision 
also stated there wasn't going 
to be any tribunal protection 



GORDON DRYDEN .. . tests 
tribunal 

for struggling as it convulsed 
its way into "beautiful music" 
away from Dryden's talk 
format. 

In Christchurch hopeful, but 
untried, Rob McKay headed a 
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bid for a new commercial 
station there, offering very few 
original programming Ideas 
other than the implicit 
argument that Radio Avon was 
having things too much its own 
way and RNZ was too Inept to 
trim the existing private 
operator's Bails. 

The tribunal thumbs down 
really said that would-be 
operators had to have more 
than good intentions going for 
them and there wasn't going to 
be an open season for licences 
to lose money. 

In passing, the super- 
persistent religious rHdlo 
enthusiasts of Rhema got their 
first, permanent chance in 
Christchurch, albeit on 
restricted hours. 

In its way, this compromise 
approval opened the way for 
other special interest groups to 
assess the possibility of getting 
radio warrants. with 
educational and student 
groups probably being able to 
test the shared-frequency 
provision in the Act in the 
future. 

Indecision three, the private 
Goliath, Radio Avon, in ap¬ 
plying against NZR for Ash¬ 
burton and Oamaru. was in 
effect voicing private claims 
for equal rights with state 
radio to give neglected 
provincial areas coverage. 

While spearheading this 
private f or ay 1 nto the 
provinces, Avon's case was far 
too Ingenious. 

A three-centre proposal, 
hinging on Timaru, looked 
more regional than local to Lhe 
tribunal and the decision in 
favour of RNZ mini-stations in 
the two smaller towns raised 
one nightmare point for the 
private industry. 

A major reason for the 
tribunal rebuffing Avon was 
the detrimental financial ef¬ 
fect of private competition on 
RNZ's existing Timaru 
station, thus signalling official 
unwillingness to authorise 
open private-enterprise 
slather that could threaten any 
established NZR service. 

Ironically, RNZ’s "Comnet" 
was doing very nicely, thank 
you, anyway. 

For the first time since 
television’s shadow darkened 
sound radio’s prospects in the 
mid-1980s, state commercial 
stations returned an overall, 
albeit modest operating 
surplus. 

RNZ director-general Geoff 
Whitehead, had redeemed his 
pledge to do just this in 1B77-78, 
also depriving television of any 
chance to point tho financial 
finger at the poor rotation. 

But in the boardroom big- 
money league, some of the 
privates were playing the 
power and profit game on a 
scale that made SPTV's 
“Radio Waves” look like small 
beer. 

The big three of private 
dome, Haurald, Windy and 
Avon Indulged in a three-way 
power play that left the 
Wellington station sandwiched 
in the middle. 

Financial whizzkids, Bidwell 
and Frledlander brought big 
business into Hauraki just as 
founder David Gapes 
simultaneously made his exit. 

The eventual result: strict 
staffing economies, pro¬ 
grammer Graeme Parsonage, 
ex-Avon, a million dollar 
turnover and quarter-mlllion- 
dollar profits, plus slim 
ratings lead, to delight the 
shareholders. 

Next move, south, >3 ailing 
Windy, whose Upper Hutt 
dominated board and con¬ 
troversial station manager 
Barrie Swift were at odds. 
Enter Bidwell and 
Frledlander, under their Aqua 
Securities alias, and exit Swift. 

A capital injection of gome 
$38,000 plus, bolstered Windy’s 
sltm hopes of eventually 
returning dividends, 
acrimonious shareholders’ 
meeting, amid rumours of 
Kerry Packer's Australian TV 
money behind the Aucklan¬ 
ders. 


Radio waves spread 


By the end of Windy's Oc¬ 
tober financial year, the 
station finally had new-Mood 
management from Australia, 
Rob McKay (no relation to the 
would-be Christchurch 
operator) and a hard-nosed 
programming policy akin to 
the Hauraki-Avon model. 

In the south, the Aqua semi¬ 
takeover of Windy brought 
Avon opposition, wilh the 
Cantabrians conscious of Aqua 
inroads into its own 
shareholding. 

All hell broke loose In 
private radio solidarity, even 
though Avon’s last-ditch bid, at 
Windy annual meeting and 
before the tribunal, to block 
the deal failed. 

For Avon, the Aqua buy-in 
had delicious spin-off value. 
On the stock exchange the rush 
to buy pushed the station’s 
share price up to dizzying 
levels and Avon declared a 35 
per cent dividend to set a 
record for any New Zealand 
public company in payout to 
shareholders. 

All the same whatever 
impression internecine horse¬ 
trading in private ranks left 
with the public, it didn't dent 
ratings. 

Avon still held the best part 
of Its SO per cent share of the 
five-station Christchurch 
market; in Auckland Hauraki 
edged out traditional leader 
lZB by a mere l per cent; in 
Dunedin and Hamilton the 
privates also took slender first- 
ever leads temporarily. 

For RNZ's Whitehead, there 
are danger signs, with a ZB 
control over the nationwide 
ratings in some jeopardy. 

RNZ's response has been to 
{day the privates' own game, 
offering lucrative contracts to 
lure away top announcing 
talent from privates. Stations 
in Hamilton, Rotorua and 
Tauranga shared in this boom, 
but the big flutler was 
reserved for the three biggest 
centres. 

On television there is a 
major spending campaign for 
the three ZM stations, with the 
concentration on 2ZM to 
defuse Windy's bid for dear 
No 2 place behind 2ZB. 

With a major threo-clly 
advertising campaign, formal 
changes, decentralised control 
and new voices, Lhe rovamp 
may have simllnr significance 
in Uio other two centres. 

In Auckland 1ZM is being 
given more guns to carry on its 
time-honoured rolo of stealing 
a few per cent off the private 
competition to keep 1ZB in 
front. 

In Christchurch, the tlirco- 
centre change now disguises 
the failure of SZM's onc-year 
transformation into Radio 
Nova, the "beautiful music" 
alternative that fared even 
worse than the old model ZM. 

Here the ZM gamble is even 
more desperate; RNZ has 
been under considerable 
pressure to relinquish station 
3ZM altogether. 

But retrenchment In service, 
as against cutbacks in costa 
and staffing, are not in 
Whitehead's thinking. 

Healthy competition is 
obviously the order of the day, 
for both public and private 
sectors. The only fright enin g 
shadows were political, 
Perhaps the privates, 
Initially backed by RNZ until 
It saw the danger signs, were 
too greedy, wanting to change 
the advertising rules to get 
some liquor commerdals. 

But, even given the political 
popularity of current catch- 
cries to pillory drinking 
drivers, Broadcasting 
Minister Hugh Templeton’s 
reavy handedness in reversing 
the duly appointed ruleB 
committee's decision by Or- 
der-In-Council was an ominous 
portent. 

Tribunals, free markets and 


competition notwithstanding, 
when it comes to any crunch 
there's still no doubting who 
really calls the piny. 

Television’s tumble may be 
the year radio gets its own 
back. In this context, however, 
read state radio. 

For 1979 looks like being the 
year in which RNZ director- 
general Geoff Whitehead gets 
installed officially as Ian 
Cross’s golden-hnired boy. 

At the same tlino os Cross 
was announcing plans for 
"Television New Zealand" — 



HUGH TEMPLETON . . . 
reverses committee's 
decision. 

in effect dismantling 
Television One and South 
Pacific Tote vision — ho was 
giving RNZ a free hand. 

In fact, the major talking 
point in radio circles so far this 
year has been the rush of blood 
to RNZ's head and the ensuing 
rush of warrant applications to 
the Broadcasting Tribunal. 

On the other side of the 
fence, the Independent 
Broadcasters Association, 
only a year ago quietly 
rejoicing at the unbounded 
opportunities tho rc-opening of 
private radio applications 
could give the non-state sector, 
is now worrying Itself sick nt 
an almost, certain en¬ 
circlement campaign waged 
by RNZ. 

On tile surfneo, Radio Now 
Zealand's requests look 
modest enough. 

They can be broken (town 
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The second factor is a game 

played out on slightly different 
terms in each area of the 
country — the checkmate ploy 
aimed at stalling private radio 
aspirations. For Instance: 

• Taupo’a proposed YA 
repeater, allowing 1ZA to free 
itself from its present 
responsibility to carry YA 
programmes part of the day. 
This follows the successful 
holiday-time entry of 1XL, a 
short-term commercial station 
run by Ceefor Com¬ 
munications, a group of en¬ 
thusiasts largely drawn from 
graduates of student radio 
stations. 

This operation cleaned up in 
die resort In January and RNZ 
obviously wants to close the 
frequency off from any per¬ 
manent private contender. 

• The provision of local 
breakouts in the Central Otago 
ZB-YA repeaters, 4YW and 
4YQ. This followed an ap¬ 
plication from Dunedin's 
Radio Otago to open up the 
htaterland for private radio. 

The private application was 
closely modelled on Radio 
Avon’s unsuccessful bid to set 
up a regional service for the 
east coast region between 
Christchurch and Dunedin. 

Both Central Otago cases 
have been heard and now 
await tribunal decision. 

Radio Otago enviBaged 
linked stations in Alexandra, 
Cromwell and Queenstown, 
originating from the various 
townships in peak advertising 
perloda but taking far more of 
lhe4X0 Dunedin programme, 
off-peak, that Avon planned for 
the bigger Timaru-Oamaru- 
Aihburton station. 

RNZ’s argument for 
breakouts on its existing 
repeaters is in direct com- 
pedtfofl as the applications 
foreshadow a second pair of 
solely YA-YC, for 

ffletwo resort towns and then a 
repeater in Wanaka, 
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Plymouth looks the nearest to 
being altruistic. But it fills up a 
frequency on a “Just in case" 
basis, assuming that natural 
gas bonanzas continue 
swelling the population and 
prosperity of the Taranaki 
area. All this, of course, 
ascribes the basest of motives 
to RNZ and Whitehead. 

Both Cross and Whitehead 
have practically admitted that 
they are in the business of 
attacking the privates head-on 
on any battlefield of their 
choosing. 

The privates cry foul — they 
suspect that the capital outlay 
Tor all this is being diverted 
from television, as part of the 


financial cheeseparing of that 
medium. 

However, the outlay is 
probably small enough, and 
even the tiny revenue returns 
are sufficient to justify the 
shoestring costs the expansion 
plans will incur. The one 
capital asset Whitehead has to 
play around with in relative 
abundance 1 b manpower, and 
some relocations will ease 
criticism of concentrated staff 
featherbedding In main cen¬ 
tres. 

And if Whitehead is to be 
given his head, then Cross is a 
wise enough man to realise 
that now is the time, coinciding 
with the gamble he is taking 
with television revenues in his 


latest “carve up — put 
together” operation there. 

The revamping of television 
is sure to unsettle the ad¬ 
vertising market and frighten 
away some of the smaller 
retailers that South Pacific, in 
particular, has been trying to 
attract on the local levels. 

The more outlets RNZ has 
open to catch the crumbs, at 
the minimal capital outlay, the 
happier Cross especially will 
be. 

For their part, the private 
stations have already shown 
that the gloves are off, 
especially over what they 
complain Is RNZ’s ploy of 
“warming up” areas it has 
ambitions toward with short¬ 
term "special occasion" 
stations. 

Levin's "family arts 
festival" temporary station 


recently was fought right to 
the Supreme Court on 
procedural points and the IBA 
Is obviously poised to spike 
RNZ's similar plans for a Gore 
station for the "Golden 
Guitars" shearing festival 
there. 

In Auckland, the trig event 
was Uie recent launching of the 
first new private commercial 
station since the boom days of 
the early 1970s. 

Gordon Dryden'a Radio 
Pacific hit the South Auckland 
airwaves amid its maestro's 
characteristic ballyhoo and a 
torrent of words, words and 
more words. Audiences, 
however were few in spite of 
initial sales achieved In ad¬ 
vance, especially by sports- 
caster Tim BickerstafI, and 
hopes of a downward spiral for 
a disoriented IXI (Radio 1), 
caught In the middle. 



IAN CROSS . . . practically 
admits readiness to attack 
privates head-on. 

With Dryden’s newspaper¬ 
publishing venture bleeding 

Continued on Page 13 
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SPACE : 7t7 


If you have to fly half way around the world to get 
to work, flying ‘First Class' on a Qantas 747B has some 
distinct advantages. 

As you would expect from Qantas, we give you all 
those creature comforts the other airlines do. Sumptuous 
meals, first run movies, drinks mixed to your taste, but the 
big advantage the Qantas 747B offers you is space. Space 
to stretch out and relax. Space to move. Space to work. 

Space to spare. 

You can move upstairs to the ‘Captain Cook’ 
lounge. Meet new people. Or just catch up on some work 
in peace. 

Only the Qantas 747B offers you this extra space. 
That's why Qantas waited for the 'B p version that was 
designed with long haul in mind. With seats specially 
designed for comfort. And ail the room in the sky. 

On board every Qantas 747B there is a ‘flight 
Service Director'. Because you have a long way to go to 


work, he can help you along the way. He can arrange 
forward connections and new reservations, or even organise 
a rental car to meet you at the airport. 

Get to know him; he has connections in high 

places. 

And finally our on-time performance record is very 
impressive. The envy of our competitiors. Because, like 
you, we realise how critical being on time is in today's 
business world. 

See your Qantas Travel Agent, he knows how to get 
you into space. N 


an nth s 

WHEN YOUR BUSINESS IS GOING PLACES. 
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TV restructuring becomes national pastime 


bv Warren May up 


Id 1976, for the first time 
Hew Zealand had two chan¬ 
nels instead of ono and a half. 
It may have been temporary, 
bm at least it was a gamble. 

It proved however, just too 
difficult to convince ad¬ 
vertisers and even viewers — 
soil failed totally. 

At Avalon, the South Pacific 
Television boom brought about 
the year of the great resent¬ 
ment in Television One ranks. 
New Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration chairman, Cross's 
main thrust in the television 
arena was first the boosting of 
SPTV'a stocks. 

At Issue, he reasoned last 
«ar, was up to half-a-million 
dollars of advertising the 


BCNZ could rake In simply by 
making the two channels more 
competitive with each other. 

If ratings had in fact 
stabilised around the 50-50 
mark for both channels, then 
major media buyers would 
have been forced to equalise 
their spending on both. 

Cross's gamble was that this 
inennl upwards on SPTV, with 
outlay on TV1 remaining 
steady. 

It was the sort of ploy to play 
around the time of year agency 
budgets for the next 12 months 
are fixed, and a natural for a 
man who wanted to see the 
BCNZ build further on its 
$4.5m surplus to scotch once 
and for all the old political 
rows about broadcasting being 
a drain on the taxpayer in the 
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years since the old-version 
NZBC was dismantled. 

The ploy failed: A deficit of 
at least $300,000 will be 
recorded. 

It could reinforce staff fears 
that BCNZ is but a minor 
juggling with letters NZBC. 
It was, altered, the older 
pre-1974 corporation that f6r 
yearB staved programme 
expansion in television in 
favour of maintaining 
operating surplus and building 
up capital reserves. 

But Cross's 50-50 dream still 
fell far from reality. SPTV still 
only enjoys a 40 per cent share 
of' the dual-channel- area 
audiences, up to this 
February's survey. 

The death blows for the 
rooky channel were the wide 
regional rating variations. 

In Auckland on BCNZ 
ratings the gap is closest. At 
times it has been nearly neck- 
and-neck, but generally 
stabilised around 55-45 shares, 
TVl ahead. 

In Wellington and Dunedin, 
centres of TVl production 
activity, the ratio kept nearer 
70-30 against SPTV, bearing 
also in mind the part which 
rugged, hilly geography plays. 

In the capital, for instance, 
effective SPTV translator 
coverage for fashionable In¬ 
ner-city hill suburbs was only 
achieved last September, with 
gaps still in the Hutt Valley. 

Christchurch and Waikato 
ratings were generally In the 
65-35 ratio, disappointing for 
SPTV considering the sup¬ 
posedly high regional Input 
into its network from these 
centres. 

Yet, one couldn't knock 
. SPTV for not trying to sell 
commercial time. Even In the 
centres where it fares worst, it 
has assiduously mopped up 
retail advertising from 
provincial towns in the various 
coverage areas. 

Its technical ability, denied 
to TVl, to break out Hamilton 
from the Auckland region has 
paid special dividends, 
especially since it decided to 
service the populous Hawke's 
Bay region from this point. 

To boost advertiser con¬ 
fidence the channel had to 
boost viewer confidence and in 
one area it is doing so. 

No longer Is TV<1 regarded as 
the "official, national chan- 
nel," the one that has totally 
unchallenged rights to carry 
all the major events of national 
significance. 

That means rugby testB and 
big sporting festivals — 
perhaps, at a pinch, even 
general elections fall into this 
category. 

Election night coverage was 
split evenly, SPTV won replay 
rights on satellite telecasts of 
Uie All Black tour and it even 


Cross at first just tinkered 
with programming — after of 
course, his behind the scenes 
advice to SPTV to lessen the 
more crassly objectionable 
Australian-style elements 
introduced to its program¬ 
ming to win audiences at any 
cost. 

The sacrifice — basically a 
case of giving J K Galbraitn 
and early Roman emperors as 
much consideration in the 
planning schedule as Star sky, 
Hutch and Wonder Woman — 
was Initially worth it for SPTV. 

With all revenue from 
licences, both channels and 
radio more or less on tap in a 
central pool, the halfway- 
together-again BCNZ tried to 
Juggle finances in a way im¬ 
possible under separate 
organisations. 

WhDe the old Broadcasting 
Council set up by Labour could 
adjust the percentage each, 
then Independent corporation 
got from the licence fees, this 
raised jealousies among the 
three (too often aired in 
public). 

At budget-setting time at the 
end of 1977, Cross was able to 
push through a major 
reallocation of programme 
production funds, pegging TVl 
at its old levels (without taking 
inflation into account) and 
freeing more funds for SPTV. 

For the only time the new 
network was freed from a 
direct relationship between Its 
own lesser income and its 
outgoings. 

The results on screen were 
probably not that immediately 
obvious to the viewer, unless 
he specifically analyses them. 
In tact, though, the main effect 
last year was a sizeable boost 
the proportion of SPTV 


in 


got Uve satellite priority on —--- 

rugby league tests across the. its foray into entrepreneurial 
.. Tasman and the Wimbledon sport such as its imeniaUotid 
tennis finals, capping this Brtri Suoumtar' 

with the England-Wales test, 
which it Ironically shared with 
TVl. 

The past year of course, has 
seen a considerable expansion 
of SPTV coverage into the 

provinces, edging the chan- 

Ia S ° me is^me!^6Uotton^ asSed^erar^of ^ 
centres have bnly ""“ ,,h,nd ' n CaataWavs . 


track series and "Superstar' 
style formats have spurred 
new interest from the public, 
without even taking multi- 
million-dollar telethons Into 
account. .. , . ' 

All this temporarily cheered 

Cross, along with duch ac¬ 
cidental innovation- as the 


and TVl are interchangeable 
concepts, SPTV was still 
behind the screens, a collec¬ 
tion of hand-me-down con¬ 
verted pre-war radio studios in 
Auckland, Christchurch and 
even Hamilton. 

The Imminent loss In 1980 of 
the to-be-demollshed, con¬ 
verted Civic Teletheatre in 
Christchurch was the first 
warning signal. 

The present set-up is dif¬ 
ficult enough with the scat¬ 
tered Auckland head office, 
overcrowded production 
facilities and Cnrkstchurch 
also severely li mlted, without 
even considering the logistic 
strains . two-centre split 
operations impose. 

SPTV’s answer was Tahk 
Farm, an all-in-one proposed 


complex on the North Shore. 

The thlnk-biR Aucklanders 
didn t realise that neither the 
taxpayer nor Cross would 
wear a second Avalon, while 
the chairman airily talked of 
limited television facilities in 
centres such as Napier, or 
Palmerston North, maybe 
even Invercargill, as well as 
keeping Christchurch alive. 

The only way the problem 
could be eased was by ending 
the present TVl WeUington- 
Dunedin, SPTV Auckland- 
Christchurch-Ham llton axes 
and pooling production in all 
centres for the two networks. 

But while shooting for a 
bigger nest egg from com¬ 
mercial operations in this and 
subsequent financial years, 


Continued on Page 6 


DUNEDIN TV AUDIENCES 
(98,000 10 years +) 


prime tinur given over to local 
production. 

In bread and butter terms 
this has meant an upsurge In 
current affairs coverage in 
prime time and extended 
newscasts, exceeding in 
duration the time devoted to 
TVl. 

This could have put the 
channel back in the main¬ 
stream of credibility — an 
important psychological boost. 

Service to minoriUes, a non¬ 
revenue-bearing area. Is there, 
but well out of prime time on 
SPTV—one of the fundamental 
differences in programming 
philosophy betweei it and the 
more professionally public- 
minded Avalon. 

But Cross was at first 
heartened tv the far greater 
entrepreneurial attitude of 
SPTV, even to the point of 
making claims in public for Its 
greater Innovation that were 
overblown enough to 
justifiably pique TVl. 

.Its drams productions have 
been consciously designed to 
recoup costs in overseas sales, 
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NEW ZEALAND TV AUDIENCES 
(2/437,000 10 years +J 
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AUCKLAND TV AUDIENCE 
(820,000 10 yean +| 
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Continued from Page 5 
Cross knew he had some big 
decisions in principle to make 
early in 1979. 

Ho had to find a way for 
television to afford another 
capital expaidlture boom In 
straightened times, in the 
wake of the expansion eras 
that successively spawned 
Avalon, colour TV and then a 
second channel. 

And there are still those 
people on the West Coast, In 
the King Country and in 
Central Otago struggling along 
without “The Club Show". 


Jobs up for grabs, third- 
channel pipe dreams in the air, 
revenue estimates hanging on 
the Prime Minister’s next 
mischievous word — that’s 
what Ian Ctoss’b "Television 
New Zealand" restructuring 
has left so far in its wake. 

The chairman lifted the 
wraps of secrecy on February 
Hoff the Saint Valentine's Day 
television system massacre. It 
had a marked likeness to 
World War I. 

This is, says chairman 
Cross, to be the restructuring 
to end all restructurings. At 


NZ DUAL CHANNEL TV AUDIENCES 
(2,144,000,10 years 4) 
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least, in part, he has learned 
the lesson of 1918: He's 
promising no more than 20 odd 
years of peace. 

It doesn’t look as if either 
Cross or his bemused un¬ 
derlings will get even that. The 
flak they were copping over 
costs and declining returns 
before February 14 were really 
nothing compared with the 
nationwide clobbering and 
close, scrutiny television has 
opened itself to since. 

Before, it was just the 
Dominion and a surprisingly 
persistent finance editor Terry 
Hall, with some obviously well- 
placed friends, bothering 
Cross, with the unwelcome 
revelation of SPTV’s $6 
million-plus shortfall on its 
revenue predictions. 

Since the restructuring, 
(which we'II call for brevity's 
sake “TV-NZ"), the pressure 
is on with a vengeance — from 
outside. as against the 1978 
uproar which was an explosion 
from within staff ranks. 

Cross's decision has merely 
drawn public attention closer 
to the deficiencies of the 
service. Value for money has 
become a fixation in the 
public’s mind — and it is 
slowly seeping out how little 
reward the viewer got in 


programming from the 
system, or in financial terms, 
from SPTV. 

In this never-never situation 
a disbelief has developed in 
Cross compromises — the 
suggestion that options can be 
switched from "TV-NZl" to 
'•TV-NZ2" willy-nilly, with 



MAURICE URLICH . . . 
wheeler dealer. 

fewer commercials on both. 

The public has un¬ 
consciously taken the scheme 
further than Cross will admit 
and is almost automatically 
expecting a BBC1-BBC2, one 
commercial, the other not 
solution. It could be that ad¬ 
vertisers are thinking a little 
that way, too. 


In the woke of this reeling 
comes Cross's admission that 
a third eh nun el, certainly 
privately run, is n niiri-lUKOs 
sure thing. Even five yenrs 
away, (hat sort of certainty in 
Cross's mind is a giveaway 
that he realises that what wiil 
eventuate from his “TV-NZ" is 
one commercial channel in¬ 
stead of the present two, even 
If he spreads the advertising 
load over both channels in half 
a measure each. 

As a consequence, the print 
medium giants were preening 
their respective television 
production subsidiaries — 
(INL's Concept Video and NZ 
News's VId-ConH — fur any 
coming opportunity. 

The spate of fevered deninls 
from the newspaper mnguls 
could Indicate their long¬ 
term interest — un interest 
fueled by circulation and 
advertising full-offs in 
metropolitan newspapers, and 
stoked further by the gadfly 
semi-suggestions floated by 
the Prime Minister, even if 
these didn't entice the fevered 
enthusiasm he was angling for. 

But the history of the 
restructuring in itself is 
fascinating, if only for the 
furtive, secretive and almost 
devious lead-up to it all. 


"SE'STBBtt 

posed into BCNZ 
compromise preserve J 
c°s"> c iic trapping^ t 
Uibnur s separate, cooim! 
corporations. ^ 

As an operational coneati 

was a nonsense as 
soon proved. * ” 

Two television ***«. 
competing without (be Z 

cenli vc to succeed on thdrw 

uml Hie knowledge they &«. 
individually accountable, 
further demoralised by (W 
tinkering lo-and-fro with ft* 
individual finances, m 
rouped the adverse tot 
sequences of the change. 

SPTV, buoyed along » 
subsidies virtually out of TVTi 
revenue, became proto 
and casual. 

Towering above all otkas 
inside the executive strucim 
was programme controller 
Kevun Moore, with imerto^ 
the rcverse-Mldas toieh, 
watching almost emj 
programming ploy he tried 
crumble under him In Ebe 
ratings. 

Sales and marketing t» 
troiler Maurice Urlkli, i 
master of promotion! 
rnzamatazz and wheeling ud 
dealing, found out that phytag 


Repeat Offer on how to use 


Stretch it! 

May last year, Masius 
commenced operation in Wellington. 
Our fifst advertisement was for our 
very own product. It made this simple 
introductory offer: Stretch it! 

The offer attracted enormous 
interest. 



■WMn' Mail in’} Mniilu.y Siren huig the ilullar 
rea i hell on mi nkl familiar/ir, . 


Many advertisers made 
enquiries. A handful had the 


courage to accept the offer. 

When those few advertisers 
joined us we numbered only live. 

Sure, we had the impressive 
resources of Masius International 
behind us. Our individual 
backgrounds provided 
additional reassurance. Still, ^0 
being among the first to test Ipll 
a new agency requires guts 
and foresight. 

Masius extend sincere thanks to 
those pioneer advertisers. 

They’ve told us we’ve honoured 
their trust. Suffice to say they now fully 
appreciate the meaning of stretched 
advertising dollars. 

As part of our first anniversary, 
Masius are repeating the“Stretch it”offer 
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aSelwyn Toogood "money or 
the bag" trade-away game on 

advertising Bale eventually led 
depleted schedules where 
the trade-nways became 
giveaways for appearance's 
sake on screen. 

Cross's anticipated overall 
revenue Increases, budgeted 
mainly from SPTV as Its 
coverage area increased, 
jgdn’tcomeas fast as the costs 
spiralled — and certainly 
dlfc't match Urlich's "telling 
half the story" self-praising 
advertisements which 
irarapeted Ills department's 
alleged sales success. 

Even In the areas of SPTV's 
success, its frail management 
expertise was on the point of 
being eroded when drama 
mastermind John McRae and 
telethon maestro Don Hut¬ 
chings packed their bags. 

Even under the autocratic, 
often unfathomable direction 
d programme controller, Des 
Monaghan, with some in¬ 
credibly muddled decision¬ 
making Immediately below 
him, TV1 still staggered along, 
selling Itself to the public and 
advertisers as dependable. 

With such an unbalanced 
spread of executive strengths 
across the two channels' 
hierarchies, Cross, in¬ 
creasingly assuming a "super- 


direct or general" role, should 
have been forced to some 
personnel reshuffle. 

But there was Cross the man 
” no Ron Jarden with a 
“hands off those who earn 
their keep” attitude to the 
brondcasters. The BCNZ's 
second chairman is an 
amicable sham-liberal with 
genuinely catholic, but 
cultivated tastes. 

Tarred across all this, 
however, istheintolerenceof a 
Lord Keith to the public, 
sugar-iced with the shrewd¬ 
ness of a calculating operator 
placed In the Insecure situation 
or an appointee who knows he 
has to perform — and to 
succeed If lie is to protect a 
medium In which he sincerely 
believes from the hostile 
Philistines of the Muldoon 
inner circle. 

Cross watched the off-tilt 
competitiveness of the two 
channels degenerate into mock 
excesses at the expense of the 
viewer and slowly developed 
his utopian replacement. Then 
politics intervened. 

The year after an election, it 
was time for Muldoon to settle 
his scores with the detested 
medium in the year of his 
lowest political vulnerability. 

The "drastic options" were 
dictated to Broadcasting 


Minister Hugh Templeton - 
all the way through to closing 
down SPTV. 

Faced with such a series of 
alternatives. Cross had to get 
it all together fast. 

With Templeton’s obvious 
sympathy, he secretly drafted 
the revamp - one that so 
closely intertwined the two 
channels in one interlocked 
organisation that they could 
become totally safeguarded 
from any Muldoon meddling 
that would undo the fine two- 
channel balance he had in 
mind. 

And that, reading between 
the lines and all Cross's earn¬ 
est denials, is obviously how 
"TV-NZ" was conceived. The 
birth itself was scheduled to 
follow some nine months later. 

All this would have been cut 
and dried, had not Muldoon 
somewhat mischievously not 
raised the "drastic option" 
seemingly discarded for good, 
in his Truth column. 

While the real significance of 
all the huffing and puffing 
about the fate of SPTV can be 
Judged by a follow-up remark 
in a later Evening Post In¬ 
terview that it was not feasible 
to get rid of TV1 there was one 
unexpected fish hook. 

Among the options was the 
raising of the licence fee — the 


salvation Cross had petitioned 
for and expected a thumbs-up 
on within weeks. 

In Truth, Muldoon said 
decision of the options had to 
be faced up to later this year. 
Translation: The only feasible 
option, the raising of the 
licence fee, has been deferred 



DES MONAGHAN . . . un¬ 
fathomable direction, 
until late in the year, probably 
some six months later than 
Cross had been bargaining for. 

Politically it makes sense. 
Eleclriclty, milk, butter, eggs 
and petrol prices have just 
gone up, the next few months 
will probably see further price 
rises and the Government 
knows well that disgruntled 
television viewers treat a 


licence fee rise as a symbolic 
imposition on them far out¬ 
weighing its financial bite. 

But it doesn't help Cross. For 
one thing, to launch his 
magnum opus, he has to get 
the final reports of nine 
working parlies, who are 
sorting out the nuts and bolts 
that will make the revamped 
"TV-NZ" work. One of these 
working parties is dealing with 
finance. But what finance 
committee can produce any 
budget without a clear 
estimate of its Income? 

In short, Muldoon has Cross 
over a barrel. The chairman 
who prides himself on being 
able to distance himself from 
politics may well be agonising 
what sort of contra-deal the 
Government wants in return 
for a prompt decision on the 
licence fee. 

A resolution of the 
reorganisation is top priority 
for Ctosb. For one thing ad¬ 
vertisers want to know the 
shape of the new two-channel 
programming mix — and how 
much extra It will cost. 

Any extra delays between 
systems may be the deathblow 
for SPTV's advertising, If 
confidence In its future role 
cripples its peak time burrow. 

An advertiser turn-off from 
SPTV in the critical AugusL 


period could wipe out all the 
savings Cross Is promising for 
the first year of his 
streamlined new-look. 

Organisationally, it seems 
Cross is playing safe by en¬ 
trusting all the programming 
and selling for the two chan¬ 
nels to the expertise of the 
present Avalon-TVl 
organisation. In these areas 
SPTV’s hierarchy has been 
found lamentably wanting. 

But over the past couple of 
years, the initial drive at TVl 
in creating a range of new 
homegrown productions 
manifestly bigger and better 
than the old discredited 
NZBC’s gutless efforts, has 
faltered badly. 

Aside from the continuing 
mundane “Close to Home," a 
couple of inherited favourites 
from the NZBC and the up-and- 
down earnestness of news and 
current affairs, Avalon's 
creative Impetus has putt- 
putted to a stop-go halt. 

SPTV's record has been one 
of extreme flair and utter 
crassness In equal measure 
but it is probably inevitable 
that controlof local production 
should devolve to Auckland as 
part of the in-house quid pro 
quo. 

Continued on Page 18 


your advertising dollar. 


Do you have an area of doubt 
about your current advertising? 

Could you be convinced that 
even though your advertising is 
satisfactory, there’s room for 
improvement? 

If you can answer no 
on both counts then you’re an 
extremely fortunate advertiser. 

We congratulate you. 

If not, then it’s time 
y°u got in touch. 



Wouldn’t you like to give your 
competitors |l||p® 
as much |||b~^ 
heartache? 
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Utility Sireh hint! wrr/i/rrtMiy'/ir lino therlhn a! area. 


We’re now a formidable force on 
the Wellington market billing one 
trillion dollars. 

Our competitors are watching 
our every move. With some envy, 
we may add! 


Then stretch out your hand. 
Pick up the phone. Dial 735-246 and 
ask for Denis Richmond, Managing 
Director. 

Masius 
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Six-track, multi-screen, torchlight tattoo 
competitive submissions drain ad agencies 


by Leslie Under win id 

AS director of sales, you have 
been called to a special 
meeting of top brass to look at 
“Hie continuing decline in our 
market share"—or so the first 
item on the agenda paper 
states. 

You've been slogging at this 
problem tor over a year now, 
without affecting the steady 
dope downwards one lota. 

You’ve pulled in two men 
from the New Plymouth and 
Rotorua territories — the 
sorriest non-producing areas 
on the graph — and replaced 
them with two new fired-up 
men. But the best that can be 
said is the extraction rate from 
these two territories is sliding 
down now with less momen¬ 
tum than the average. 

But doesn’t that prove 
something? Doesn't it mean 


(hat the fault doesn't lie with 
the travellers? 

This could be a good 
argument with the board, to 
steer them from (he sales 
department — your main area 
' of responsibility. 

The next thing is to get 
yourself out of the line of fire 
and what better way than to 
point an indicting linger in 
another direction. The agency. 
Their ho-hum efforts are the 
reaaon tor your company's 
problems. 

The board will buy that 
argument. Only last week 
someone was saying they 
hadn't seen many suggestions 
for advertising from the 
agency lately. 

So you've just got time to get 
a short list of agencies typed 
out before the meeting. 

fsn't that — or something 
like it — how it often happens. 


WHY do advertisers change their advertising 
agencies? Wlial are the factors that prompt their 
decision to do so and are they valid? Marketing 
consullanl Leslie Underwood looks at hath sides of the 
fence and uncovers some hidden truths on the 
competitive submission game. 


This change of agency 
business, as an anodyne to 
many internal ills that the 
change can never cure? 

Of course there are agencies 
that deserve sacking. There 
are a few who should never be 
in the business at all. 

But of the others, their 
greatest crime often is the lack 
of courage to risk the account 
and take a stand on what they 
believe to be right. 

So our sales director goes to 
his fateful meeting and comes 


out half an hour later with a 
dear mandate from the board 
to change agencies. 

He looks at the short list of 
names he tabled at the 
meeting. Now there's more 
time, he had belter check them 
out. 

He knows many people who 
will give him their ideas on 
these agencies. So he asks 
around. 

Having done what he 
mentally called his homework, 
he feels prepared for his next 


Announcing 
Cassette microfilming 
from Kodak 
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The nicest part about owning a new 
Recordak Reliant 550 mlcrofilmer la that 
more than one department can call It Its own. 

Because the 550 accepts handy, 
Interchangeable, drop-lh cassettes, several 
departments can now share the 
same mlcrofilmer. Peoplejustwalkuptoa 
centrally located 550, do their filming, then ' 
walk away with their documents. And their 
microfilm. Each department oan maintain Its, 
own security and filing preferences, because 
each department has Its own cassettes., 
invest in a Recordak Reliant 550 microfllrher 
that lets any number of people walk up, filrn, 
then walk away. 

Talk to your Kodak representative soon about 
the new 550. 


Kodak microfilm 
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OCodak 
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To. Business 8ystam8 Markets Division, T 

I Kodak New Zealand Limited, .. . . 

- I vPp; Sox 2198, Auckland, - I 
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step, to write to all three ago: "Producing good si 
agencies on his list and ask fur vertising is a very tiffing 
"submissions". At the sumo business but the (hu 
lime ho writes tu the in- requirement to paraphrm 
Climbent agency, lolling them Mrs lieu Ion is, gel yourself. 
or their falo. good client." 

In writing, he realises this Next, if the sales directs 
will cost these agencies honestly and impartially it 
something to put their rnnvincedlhatanewBffeocvii 
presentations together bo, required, he should** 
having first checked with the certain that the man or waraa 
board who ratified his who will bo responsible for his 
suggestion, he says he Is account is compatible with 
prepared to pay $5U0 in each himself as a personality k 
case towards the costs of their not loo yoimg ^ 

presentations. therefore, has a well-rounded 

This would be woefully short experience In the field andooe, 
of the cost of the most meagre preferably, who has a stake is 
presentation. But advertisers his agency, 
who learn of the true costs of This person is less likely to 
presentations to agencies are nit away to another Job hat 
always startled and surprised. w hen he or she has done Ibe 
They could be anything from investigative ground-work oo 
$2500 to $5000 — or even your market. 

$10,000, If all the stops are , 

milled out to snare the big one. Th® n as * aroun d, certainly, 

but bear In mind that uj 
This is a cost eventually comments from their grilling 
, borne by the advertisers as , ^ - , 

established clients, through 
charges built to cover past and , , 

future presentations to gain 

further accounts for the 1 v \mJ 

agency. \ ( } > 

Presentations, being an ■ 9 1 U ^rrJf 

established trade practice and .■ - yF j 

therefore an operating ex- Vi Ju 

pense, must l>e covered and ■'iM 

those agencies who don't 0 • , .>|P 

realise this quickly, go nut of ’■ 

business. */>'•/// 

So our sales manager, with ' \ 

soine of hut hoard, visits each \ 

agency In luni and sits through \ 

three scpurule competitive 
presentations, not realising . . 

that there is virtually no H wills of u campaign 
relationship between un does not necessaru ;y 
agency’s present at ion ami its mi agency from the sno 
abilily to produce effective It could mean that 
advertising for his product ~ really trying hard bn 
once they have gained the new and unes 
account. grounds at the lime. 

The agency's presentation is Kiually, a plea for 
built to win the neemmt so the l, iis uhorhvo P ^ 
six-track sound equipment con quit i live ^ 

carrying the sting and Um height rfJgjL Z 
emotional load of a Inrcli light agency s prnfessi 
tattoo plus the mix of useless os a yarmuw 
film and six-frame Htillx leave client, ®P art . *n the b>- 
thc client deafened and Auuncd expensive 
bemused but oh, so Impressed dustry. 
by this show of technical ex- T i,„ i lfl uer method 
portico. a new wwrf 

It doesn't occur to him Hint l« l*> suggest ® 1 ' w $ 
tlie presentation room in the period wlln the B ^ 
agency is called “the theatre". Ixwt survives all q 
Why this involvement with pubes. Afler , ’ 
"theatre" unless it's Wing on on-going FtJJ, 

showmanship they wont to with another co pa v ^ 

show the client? the best efforts V. ^ 

So everything presented is 

exciting whereas the a \\ L/ 

tlioughtful, saics-generating |4lf il// I 

advertising produced by an - U Y / 

agency in the secure at- J f Jjft 

mosphere of an established wSF ''f’J 
client relationship has none of rT /fT—JSHr A 
the exciting material shown at \ r ^ / i 

competitive submissions. k ' <& / 

Inevitably, on appointment . 

of the new agency, the !l 

presentation ads are scrapped SflN 
and the agency starts again. Qpr 

BUt even then, the penny RU f \ \ \ Iji 

doesn’t drop. \ \ 

What the sales director || \ 

should keep well to the tore in V • . ^ 

his mind is whether he really m_avolta and Odyl* ™ 
needs a change of agency or a Tnhn . ., > •... 

agency. 


. mji 

clients uf a campaign fate 
dues nut necessarily exdjfl 
mi agency from the short"* 
It could mean that they« 
really trying hard but were® 
new an«l uneslabliiW 
grounds nt tlie lime. 

Filially, a pica for abolishing 
this abortive practice J 
conipetilive submisdooi 
the height of ignominy^ 
agency’s professionalism 
useless as a yardsUck t 
client, npurt 
(bimned expensive to “■ 

dustry. 

The bolter melbod J 
selecting a new agg^JJ 
he lonuggesUl^'S 
period with tho *8*®^ 
Ixwl survives all 
probes. After JH, « 
ijuying an on-going! WJ, 

with another compa^ ^ 

the boat efforta «!. ^ 


a M 




;Has hla agency been brought 
gradually to Us knees with. 
such devices as sending back 
ads again and again for 


me »bt -Lm ir 

the 

the advertlaert^^ 

,Aa the«iaMgl^r o n.[ 

one M 


reepa tnem on their .toes, tations: 
whereas the real : feason is- to 1 agency! arid we wv.i 
aritisfy personal Idiosyncrasies seinvB ; shPV ,I ? w ““ p 
Jilain blood^-mindedne88?. • J.-1' 1 • Ual reP s,J,, 

Good advertiqitig Is s two- 1 or nbt,#.^Pjjf S-Sa 

j. wBu ni. B AouAn. iW ahnO/M thlS W ' i A, 
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Instant print brings press to the clients 


by Hugh Rennie 

THERE m a tendency 
to view the pnnflng 
IndDstry from a little 
Sjrk box" perspective, 
owe know what goes in one 
ad and they arc all too 
, miliar with what comos out 
the other, but wlmt goes on 
- bife h a complete and ab- 
soirte mystery. 

tin Industry itself has not 
helped to dispel the mystery. 
The man on the street stilt 
ptiably thinks of a printer as 
lomeone wearing a green 
eyeshade, poring over 
TOidoi type and finally hand 
toOlBg a huge cylinder over 
fcetype. 

the arrival of the instant 
pfcleron many street comers 
ha undoubtedly done much to 
cluBge this age old concept of 
printing but unfortunately the 
apparent intricacies of the 
modern day small offset press 
till leave the average print 
consumer with only a very 
vague idea if what is actually 
being done. 

Instant print is a 
phenomenon of our time and 
today is recogiised as one of 
die major growth areas. It 
came from modern tech- 
oobgy’s adaptation of offset 
lithography to the office 
duplicating machine. With 
offsKlithography the standard 
cl reproduction has been lifted 
Bastandard acceptable to the 
customer. Essentia Uy. 
however, the customer • of 
instant print is one whose 
demand for immedlale 
iefivery Is paramount and 
ihose work is simple enough 
n whose standards do not 
inquire tbe quality offered by 
to traditional printer. The 
factor for Ihis sector of 
af/ndusiry has averaged .10 
W toft annually in recent 
S«n. 

Fran the simple upgrading 
* duplicating and 
Ptotocopylng service instant 
Patera are now offering such 
“dlllonal services as design 
creation with multi-colour 
pohagand typesetting. 

*iaadjunct of the growth 
* echnolugy which has 

>! the instant 
to flourish, tlie ease of 
S l \ o{ thc modern 
B ■ j 0 8el press has 
ed In anolher growth 
Sj." S® in house, con- 
£« printer, with tho 

JDerian m ° re Bnd m01 '° 

Wi««i forms, the in- 
for InaLnnt 

fHn!, ndlhelower lovols of 
W un 0 nve , a!j11ent m»dod to 
C® 1 " bnnsc printing 

‘55? ■"» more 

•JSu* now ^PPiying 
(SS?!iJ l p artof ihelr own 
JJ®* requirements. In the 

rtl l T ever - in house 
iddjftfk iP ar tnieiits supply 

Out i i-n® corporations 
^PartmlS?* 8 1 ca 6 P rlntln 8 
datj e S,m l ? “nsidered 
CJ5? 0 the Qovern- 
l bx* Q ^Poratious have in 
rent infi departments 
fflntino* ? m °ng the largest 

■252? In the 


traditional 


printing sector, the trend is 
toward an increasing degree of 
automation. The major areas 
of development are in the 
support systems surrounding 
the printing press itself. With 
the sheet fed offset press it Ib 
generally conceded the output 
speeds have reached their 
maximum for the current 
levels of teclmology. Modern 
consumer requirements 
dictate ever decreasing run 
Quantities and it is essential 
that a modern press reduce 
non-productive time to an 
absolute minimum. 

A significant part of this 
development has been directed 
to the pre press preparation. 
Gone are the days of the hot 
metal slugs of type being cast 
and then laboriously assem¬ 
bled into printing forms ready 
for tlie machine. Today the 
copy is keyed on a photo-type 
setter, proof-read and 
corrected on a visual display 
screen and recorded on a 
memory-type medium. This 
medium may be plastic disc, 
magnetic tape or paper tape. 
From here it is fed to a 
processing unit which converts 
the copy on to film for transfer 
to a plate that is ready for the 
printing press. 

A further extension of the 
modern print consumer's 
requirements is the ever in¬ 
creasing demand for colour. 
Colour reproduction today is 
the work of electronic scan¬ 
ners. These scanners reduce 
ii series of colour trans¬ 
parencies to the basic colours 
necessary for transferring on 
to plates fnr reproduction. 
IVimurily the tool of the photo 
engraving industry, these 
scanners have become so 
sophisticated that they aro 
increasingly likely to be 
ojieraied by consortia rather 
til ail individual concerns. 

These trends apply in the 
silt’d fed area of the printing 
industry which is more and 
more thc sliort run area of 
consumer demand. The long 
run end of thc market is in¬ 
creasingly geared to the reel 
fed print operation. 
Newspapers ond form 
production continuous 
stationery for example, are 
already involved in this 
method of production but it is 
only now that reel fed is 
making its nppearanco in the 
commercial sector. Reol fed 
offset presses are also in the 
packaging industry to a very 
minor degree. The high output 
and tho large capital in¬ 
vestment are the chief 
deterrents in a market the size 
of New Zealand. 

In brief, the current trends 
in the graphic arts industry 
aro: 

•There is a very positive shift 
to source producers in thc 
composition and copy 
preparation sector of the 
industry. Book publishers, 
advertising agencies, 
design studios and fnBtant 
printeries will all Install 
composition and copy 
preparation equipment. 
•Now imaging systems — 
electrostatic electronic 
facsimile transmission non • 



mm 





TYPESETTING... computers oust tonnes of lead and wooden type, 
impact printing—will have improving efficiency of new cottier technologies will 
fhVSSF? hg 1 ta l fl “ e ™ alternative means of data continue to influence thc 

Hp If fo P F transmission—the micro industry. Computers an. 

the market. imaging cathode ray tube. lasers makine nlaies 

•gk 6 ®* catalogues «In plant printing will con- radiation curing of Ink 

SLS££r,£ 10 grow ' As 

• Increasing costs of existing 
distribution channels and 


continue to influence the 
industry. Computers and 
lasers making plates; 
radiation curing of Inks 
will change equipment. 


technologies develop the •Investment in new 
need for traditional craft technology will slow 
diminishes. 


Printing is a low profit 


industry and this will slow 
investment in new plant. 
With slowing sales, the 
investment capital will not 
be available for research 
and developnent. 

•There will be an increased 
development in the con¬ 
servation of energy 
materials and waste. 

There wfl] be increasing 
emphasis in management 
techniques. Equipment 
utilisation, labour in¬ 
volvement , labour 
training, productivity, 
become of greater Im¬ 
portance. 

Finally, printers will 
become more and more 
specialised. It will become 
Important for the customer to 
identify the ability of the 
printer to ftilfill his needs. As 
technology becomes an In¬ 
creasingly important part of 
the print process the old crafts 
will diminish and quality 
standards will become more 
uniform—but the industry will 
be capable of providing 
anything the client wishes. 
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“This outfit! so small 


You’ve got : 12 employees and a cleaning 
lady who comes in once a day to make sure you 
don't bury yourself alive under your own 
workload. If someone’s layed up, you r6 in a 
fine mess, . . i , - 1k 

Of course sometimes you can t plan these 

things. They just happen. But there is a way to 
plan^ome of it. Ana that's where Southern 

Cross tomes In. , 

' When either-you or your staff need medical 
6r surgical trealmChtyoii can decide the ; 

hospital, the suTgebn and the.tune most suitable 
for you ahd yqur business '- and.Southern ,, 
Cfes pays most- of the bill. « ;. .j. /. v. 


They can design a scheme that covers you, 
your employees qnd their families, giving 
everyone V.I.P. treatment — even ifit’s only 
you and the cleaning’lady. Your employees will 
see Sou them Cross as a real bonus. • /•' • ■; 

When it comes to medical care coverage,. 
trust Southern Cross) Over half a million New : 
Zealander’s already do. • 

Find out more about how Southern Cross 
can help you by phoning or writing to:- 






IWIeclk^if Sochsity 


ftp. Box 95£j3, Auckfapd. Phone 7.>B*6(& V; )jj 

' V ■ V*- • 


















7 Reasons To Remember 


IIIRh 



For Public Relations 


A 'Real' Nationwide 
^ ~Z) Service 

^ 11 Many claim a nationwide 

service, but few can deliver. 

_: “ NETWORK is exactly what it 
\ says. A network of three offices 
Jr I: j — Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurch (with 
frequent visits to Dunedin). 

Each one is fully staffed, 

and provides a full range of professional 

public relations consultancy services. 





NETWORK begins its public 
relations services where 
others finish. 

We offer the. services traditionally provided by 
* P.R. firms -publicity, newsletter and magazine 
production - and much more. 

Public relations is a management service 
demanding a 'multi-communication 1 approach. 
From shareholder and investor relations to 
employee communication. Marketing support 
and special promotions. Government liaison. 

Youth and community relations. Corporate 
identity, just to name a few. 

A Commitment to 
Client Services 

To NETWORK client 
/ U \\ s6rvice means more than 
/ 1 1\ bein 9 available when 

/ I U needed. 

v--We work regularly for our 

. k . clients. Some of them we are 

in contact with daily ... our larger clients regard 
us as extensions of their staff. y 

We also have a client service structure different 
to most which allows the client to benefit from 
our individual consultancy skills 
Nor do we wait to be asked to do something - 
because we consider it Is our iob to find solutions 
o problems (sometimes before our client realises 
they have arisen). 


A Multi- 

Communication 

Philosophy 




A Planned 
SI i Approach 


l^isL—NETWORK is opposed 
to public relations ‘because 
it is the thing to do’.. 
Professional public relations should be an 
integral part of the corporate plan. Our task is to. 
map out programmes of practical action that 
state aims and how they are to be achieved • 
written objectives, timetables, regular reports ■ 
and review of activities. •. 




Compatibility 
With Others 


/ w network 

*- - jUU lIlJ l Lu is a professional 

public relations firm - and nothing else. 

We are complementary to other ‘outside’ 
management services such as advertising, 
marketing, market research and management 
services and work happily with them to the 
advantage of our clients. 


A Responsible 
Attitude 
Towards Growth 


NETWORK is among the largest P.R. 
consultancies in the country. Our client list 
includes some of the biggest international 
names and a selection of the most respected 
New Zealand public companies. We also offer 
specialised help to smaller companies. 

We have no aspirations to sacrifice quality and 
professionalism in the name of growth. New 
business is sought on the basis that it is 
challenging and that it can be efficiently 
serviced. 



j 


A United States 
Service 
for Exporters 

NETWORK is the first New Zealand public 
relations company to open an office in the United 
States. Through It exporters can co-ordinate a wide 
range of market support activities — from research 
to planning, co-ordination and implementation of 
product promotions. Network Communications (USA) 
Ltd s Los Angeles office in Wilshire Boulevard is 
staffed by Americans who also hold a minority 
shareholding in this joint-venture company. 


To receive our package about public relations 
or our publication Communicator on a regular 
basis or simply to talk about PR and your 
organisation contact: ^ 




'■ I--.'.:,‘ • 


Network Communications Ltd . IT 

' w. C |n an . d P n 0 n Bo>< 6860 ' ■ Telephone 794-179 v' 

8681. v . V . Telephone 84ar419 - i: 

: Christchurch P.0. Box 838.... Telephone 68-062 j ;j 

-.“'J 'I*. ■; ‘i- ... — V I.-.J,,' ■ .. .• ■'■Is' - • |" 1.' •. - ■ 
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Radio shoulders papers out of hard news arena 


by Hugh Rennie 

It is remarkable tribute to 
the newspaper’s survival that, 

efgry day and every week, 
quite literally millions of 
voluntary decisions are made 
to purchase a newspaper and 
lu (be research shows) to 
read il. Every week sees the 
tale of almost five million 
cejfes of our 10 largest daily 
papas and over one million 


copies of our main weekly municatlons, have ker * ln«»i ^ , 

newspapers and local weekly dailies alive longer thaSnK SKS,?" 1 of exlra copieB “ ^ Perhaps ironic that at a 

wifiil"! 8 ' v, be ex P e cted. In newspapers / ? ‘ , l! me when ^ radio mark et 

wnue such an endorsement while the bad does not exactly A number of signs suggest a has come to accept the 
would suggest a very strong drive out the good the laropr lon 8*predicted change In the fragmentation of audiences 
satisfaction with New paper does overwhelm thp P rovin dal areas Is now between different radio 
Zealand's newspapers, the small. This is partlv due to th* gradually coming. Such 10 . 00 &- stations, the dally press is still 

Ll'UC U rllll'P k nr>( on n.ni.1. .. . 1 . . n | u - p pn t r „ D _ e StllpW Urilh (ha 


true picture is not so simple. 

A variety of factors, in¬ 
cluding the late growth of 
radio and television ad¬ 
vertising and New Zealand’s 
rather slow internal corn- 


reader's understandable 
preference for a paper which 
offers the largest possible 
choice of reading matter, and 
also because the base costs of a 
newspaper are high and the 


Trade journal survival demands 
more than grey stuff between ads 


by Hugh Rennie 
Is (be trade magazine field, 
ilaMcs are entirely cen¬ 
tal*. 

The number of publications 
would suggest a greater 
overall strength of the market 
Sian is really the case. A 
number of the publications are 
showing the same signs of 111- 
beaith which marked earlier 
deaths - late or combined 
isnea often being the first 
signs of illness. 

At the same lime, the death 
id a number of publications 
over the last 18 months, and a 
marked lack of new projects, 
conceals the fact that many 
trade magazines are bigger 
ffldbetler than they have ever 

For a trade magazine lo 
survive In New Zealand, it 
weds several elements in Its 
maka up. Firstly, it needs lo 
urve a market which is 
Wvely different to that 
*«h is found overseas. If this 
“ W the case, then the local 
“Mewtodustry will naturally 
“'“Joverseas publications 
ns and advertising 

^ ^ market needs to be 


sufficiently large and diverse 
to support a large number of 
readers and a relatively large 
number of firms servicing 
those readers. If the reader 
numbers are small, then calls 
by salesmen, direct mail 
letters, and regional display 
promotions are more useful to 
persons selling In that market. 

Likewise, if the number of 
suppliers is small, they will 
prefer lo fund their own 
promotions, using leLters, 
brochures, or even in-house 
magazines. 

A further factor is the 
suitability of alternative 
media. Thus, In some cases, 
the general business press 
may reach as many buyers. 
For some markets with a very 
lurge number of buyers, the 
daily press, magazines, radio 
or television may show a cost 
advantage. 

In the past, nunc of these 
factors nocessurily stopped 
altempts to launch liuile 
magazines in unpromising 
areas. For a time, the status of 
huving a publication was an 
essential part of the linage of 
any national trade or 
professional association. 


Participation... key to 
greater productivity 








Now it is realised that the 
imagined status is just that — 
imaginary. The trade 
publishing industry has split 
into two distinct groups, with 
those who fit neither role 
gradually fading to extinction. 

In the first group, 
publications are produced by 
professional publishing 
organisations as private 
ventures. In this group, the 
advertising demand is suf¬ 
ficiently strong to sustain the 
production of a journal. In 
particular, In the agricultural 
and medical fields substantial 
fortnightly or monthly 
publications exist. Similar 
development can be expected 
for publications serving a 
large readership with a need 
for relatively large quantities 
of specialised Information — 
accountants and lawyers for 
example. 

In the second group, this 
need for information still 
exists, (ml Hie advertising 
support for it is not sufficient 
to sustain the costs p f 
production. 

Where the demand by 
readers is particularly strong, 
a high subscription can be set 
to cover costs. The extreme 
case of this is the newsletter 
type of service, and other 
examples are tender listings 
and current construction cost 
details in the building In¬ 
dustry. 

Where demand by readers is 
at a lower level, the pressure 
Tor a publication usually 
comcB from a central 
organisation with a need to 
send Information lo firms In 
the market, and possibly also 
with a need to stimulate 
communications In the general 
interests of the industry. 

It was this last type of 
situation which was exploited 
by various publishers in the 
1980s and early 1970a. Ad¬ 
vertisers were dragged In by 
using their industry position 
and at least fmplled pressure 
from the. national trade 


has come to accept the 
fragmentation of audiences 
between different radio 

„ _ stations, the dally press is still 

plus centres as Tokoroa or sl uck with the numbers game 
Taupo, which might have been and the pursuit of mass 
expected lo develop small audiences. Part of the ex¬ 
local dailies, have strong hi- planationof this is to be found 
weeklies instead. Whakatane's * n Hie dependence of daily 
Beacon tried a shift to five-day newspapers on large retail 
production three years back, advertisers for much of their 
but found local readers revenue, Such advertisers still 
preferred their local news find the large dally audience 
three days a week. Westport’s more attractive than the split 
News has only kept up daily radio audiences, though some 
production through a massive a™ now using television and 
local effort sustained by also ‘shoppers’ delivered to 
feelings of local Isolation. Now householders in pursuit of the 
in Hawera the Star aame large readership, 

has abandoned daily pro- The newspaper certainly has 
duction and opted for free an ability to convey large 
distribution, local news only, Quantities of detailed in- 
and publication three times a formation, reliably, at a low 
week. cost, and to hold that in- 

A number of future changes f° rrnfl tion available in a 
can be seen In this change. The stor «able form for when the 


first is the likelihood of a 
continual shift to metropolitan 


reader wants It. In business, 
however, the recording and 


dailies, strong In their home communication of such In- 
centres and through the formation has increasingly 
provinces in the mornings, ^coma the role of the com- 
with provincial dallies com- P u t ei "i and it remains to be 


plementing this role in the 
evenings, and centres below 
about 25,000 supporting a local 
paper appearing two or three 
Limes a week. 

Supporters of the idea that 
there should be a diverse and 
competitive press may not 
welcome such a prospect, but 
the New Zealand market 
seems increasingly unwilling 
to support more than one 
pnper in each town. In the last 
15 years three provincial 
dailies died in two-paper 
towns, Rnd those that remain 
in New Plymouth and 
Wiuii'unu i "s*- - cummim 
ownership and a sharing of 
resources to sustain them. 


seen how well the daily 
newspaper can adjust to this 
change. 

On the one hand, the 
newspaper will be able to do 
something which no computer 
can — sift, analyse, select and 
interpret a range of in¬ 
formation using subjective 
techniques of evaluation which 
only the human mind can use. 
The newspaper can then 
present features which will 
guide people in their ideas. 

This new role is not new lo 
the advertising industry, 
which notably uses print ad¬ 
vertising in this fashion. But hs 
in so many instances 
(typographic design, forms of 


expression, production 
techniques) the advertising 
industry is far ahead of the 
newspaper Industry. 

There Is historical logic in a 
Press Association news ser¬ 
vice which distributed to 
papers and left matters of 
comment and interpretation to 
them. Now, however Lt Is 
arguably more important for 
newspapers to share the 
second than the first. The 
prime communicator of hard 
factual news has become 
radio, and to a lesser extent, 
television. The purpose of the 
newspaper has changed. 

With this change of purpose, 
the Importance of daily 
production has faded. 
Production techniques which 
were developed to enable very 
rapid circulation of news now 
hamstring the expression of 
less urgent articles. A notable 
feature of the past few years 
has been the growth of weekly 
and monthly publications 
which, in the reader’s mind, do 
not become so rapidly ‘out of 
date'. Research shows that in 
many cases the time spent 
reading these latter 
publications, in proportion to 
their total size, is much 
greater than that spent on any 
single Issue of a daily 
newspaper. 

Some specialised 
publications have also grown 
up to conccntratcon aspects of 
their content — farm news, for 
example, and also some sports 
and the shnremarket. But 
every attempt to create 
anything resembling a 
women's newspaper has so far 
failed. In that area at least It 
seems that if a woman is to be 
taken from her dally paper, il 
must l>e by something with 
greaLur mystique than another 
newsprint publication. 


Imported words hog large 
share of magazine market 


by Hugh Rennie 

The great majority of New 
Zealanders rend two or three 
magazines a week, and many 
read considerably more. But 
while this indicates a strong 
public demand, the local 
product Is facing a mixed 
future. 

The same readership 
figures that show a high 
demand, show that overseas 
magazines form a very large 
part of local reading. 

An exact picture is Im¬ 
possible to obtain, since In New 
Zealand the difference In roles 
between weekly newspapers 


readersliip. 

Static in sales but solidly in 
second place Is the New 
Zealand Women's Weekly — 


staff and distribution costs, the 
economics of magazine 
production have discouraged 
new ventures. Yet the history 


and this is in some ways the of magazines has always been 
more impressive achievement much more varied than that of 


„ die in the last two years nave 

N 7 . . . died because there was no real 

.^e-sMies in Important, 
ne w management methods 

to ft|J npsrat * VQ that we re-orient our work organizations to theskHJ.of advertising space 

counts-? dical,y cha nged circumstances we face as a salesmen. . , 

nir Y. • , New. however, a new 

says Rnu „ i , „ , standard of trade Journalism is. 

^!nistr»ti McLen nan, senior lecturer in Business , required. The editorial content 
1 a * Victoria University, and editor Of m lt be nkire than the grdv, 

I Thli “ Change In the New Zealand Workplace. stuff between ; ;the • ,;A 0 * 
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h >taK, 0pl9flet ' ou,o, ' theIr ' work ' 3S 

• Vpartirin re . adflb l B Introduction, McLennan explains always emphasised quality 
^ work i an,d change, or -Organization Develop- • editorial content. . ; , 

Itu diei diow wh^ 0rV * 1 ’ f hen ^ re0 New Z , ealand P : il6t - ^ereianodoubt#all that* 
^happens in practicejs ; well, : . •.'hjj' 

;’hbiisCT In the New Zrtlaiid Workplace, portal - 

Was ***> W-BoAfc 1 Only *• 


from the. nationaF trade ,and magazfaes lB Somewbafc 
association, '■ Whits' aahbsldy hatred ^ J^Kjocalpappr? 

was usually secured from the often .carrylOg material ob- 
trade association as weU; tained from overseas 

Itat of the publications to u, e flgunM 

die in the last two years have for readlng of j^porta are of 
died because thare was no real mtle , practical .marketing 
ne^ for th^TJ, apdauch gales , illtere8ti f or advertising to 
tech piques had flnatly m_ w Zealand. audiences;. 


in the face of strong overseas 
competition especially from 
Australian magazines. 

Apart from the “Weekly”, 
the major New Zealand press 
groups have either avoided or 
abandoned the mass market 
held, and have also avoided 
any attack on the larger 
segments of It — such as home 
and garden magazines, men’s 
magazines In the modern 
style, or magazines timed at 
the\younger ago group, 
rA«hr the> Readers Digest,, 
(he next largest sales are 
magazines connected with 
national organisations, such aa 
the AA magazines Auto Age 
and Motor World and the 
Consumer magazine. 


daily newspapers — til of New 
Zeal an ds major magazines are 
less than 60 years-old, til of 
our dally papers are older. 

Even In today’s market, the 
capital risks In launching a 
magazine are less, and the 
capital needs lower, than most 
film or television projects. It 
seems reasonable to predict 
one or two major attacks on 
the more obvious market gaps 
bb soon as any. spirit of 
economic confidence returns. 

• ttje; '• flourishing, of 
newsletters should Anally be 
noted. These currently flourish 
In more than a dozen fields, 
including trade, government, 
economics, . agriculture, 
property and political fields.* 
They are a reminder of one 


need for them, ana suen sa es , inter08t - for advertising to The New Zealander’s strong property ana x.eius.- 

techpiques had finally Zealand . audiences; appetite for reading comes , Th °J r ■J 8 5, r ? nta ,? er 

collapsed. A few siirvive ae tltfoug | i 3Uc h magazines as the through hpweVer in the hun- 

a few always will as a tribute. AuslraHan Woroen'i Weekly Or . dreds Of Special- interest | ocal toagaxfaefl — the allure 
to thesldlf of advertising space ft0 Nallon8 i Geogrflphic is not matfailnes,. 'sustained by: a ^ . 

salesmen. possible. Theappftrtqt answer combination of, local In- -JJJ* 

New, however, a new to this problem V !o fl al. formation and local. ; ;ad-• } b M a ^mOT^s.. ^newer 
standard of trade Journalism is edittons of overseas magazines verttslng support Pwctictily. “J*®-& 
r^Liired. The editorial content. _ has been-sucCessftil for everyhobby and Sport has ohe SI 
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required. The editorial content _ has been -sucCessftil for every hObby.^d Sport has ohe . .Jg™ 

3 be rtbre tm the M R,.aS.»lp»tbutl ! «. mixed oMmo«mMVm3 mi the ^ mMm b«ve 
Stuff between the ,;ad*. results in the weeklies- like gaps are timpsUlwey* due,to ^ . 

vorttsements. It Is this em- Time and Newsweek and wa§ a the effect on the market of capita) soluuon. ... • 

ohasiB on quality which has total failure for Life (Neyt Imported.msgazjjru*, . . . NewsieIters are a reminder 
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by Grev Wiggs 

HOW has public relations 
survived the bruising and 
bashing that business has 
taken over the last few testing 
years? 

Those who previously had 
held the opinion that PR 
belongs to the cosmetic fringe 
services, affordable only in 
good times, will have a rude 
awakening. PR has been 
proved in the fire and has 
emerged as a tougher sharper 
weapon of business. 

In times of adversity, the 
niany-fac ete d pubile is looking 
for a whipping boy. Close down 
a factory, discontinue a ser¬ 
vice or operation, dispense 
with manpower, Increase 
prices, sell outor merge—and 
any business fir industry can 
become an overnight 
scapegoat. But If its PR 


consultant has had the op¬ 
portunity to ant icipate the 
event, to plan and prepare a 
programme for public ac¬ 
ceptance, then at worst the 
attack will have been blunted 
and at best may never take 
place. 

Unconnected with the 
economy, the growing voice of 
the environmental lobby has 
inhibited the freedom of in¬ 
dustrialists to do what they 
choose and encouraged them 
to acrutinise more intensively 
the results of possible action 
and present a reasoned and 
persuasive case to support 
their plans. 

All of this has meant a 
growing demand for the 
services of public relations 
consultants. 

Hugh Sumpter of Hugh 
Sumpter and Associates, 
widely regarded as the doyen 


of the New Zealand industry, 
puts it simply. “PR has come 
of age," he says. "We were 
once used in a fire brigade 
role, to put out the con¬ 
flagration and dampen down 
the flames. Now we could 
better be described as fire 
prevention officers. We are in 
the management mix at board 
level so that we can advise on 
the likely outcome of decisions 
and devise strategy ac¬ 
cordingly. As a result of this 
understanding of our role, 
enlightened companies are 
spending more on public 
relations activities than ever 
before.” 

Grant Common, managing- 
director of Network, a PR 
company which operates in 
Auckland, Christchurch and 
Wellington and has recently 
opened an office in Los 
Angeles, sees significant new 


PR proved underfir e; emerges as tougher and sharper business tool 


departures and greater' In¬ 
volvement In areas such as 
marketing which were not 
previously regarded as the 
province of the PR consultant. 

Robin Clulee is managing 
director of Eric White 
Associates (Wellington, 
Auckland, Christchurch), 
which is the New Zealand 
trading name for Hill 
Knowlton Group, a company 
which rates on fees income 
as the largesL PR firm in the 
world. "The change which has 
come," he says, "is in the 
great growth in profess¬ 
ionalism. Clients are 
demanding, and gelting, 
higher standards of service. 


Along with this has gone a 
greater degree of ac¬ 
countability and a greater use 
of and proficiency in technical 
aids and resources, such as 
research.” 

Even (hough there is still a 
lingering requirement on the 
part of a few clients lu gauge 
success or failure hy 
measuring the volume of press 
clippings and timing cussetles 
of recorded broadcast items, 
this attitude has largely 
disappeared where PR has 
beat accepted as a man - 
agement tool. "We have to 
judge results empirically at 
times." says Cluleo, "because 
in relation to the size and the 


f"+*r 


Ob before and after m2 
testing, for example, wauK 
far loo expensive." 

“Less and leas' these da» 
are we concerned with » 
vicing the news media 
Sumpter says. "And we new 
have concentrated on Z 
publicity as such." 

In which new dlrecUou 

i hen .i *5 3 e PR 

heading? These two natbaal 
organisations and tk 
Wellington-based Sumpter 
company, interviewed in¬ 
dependently, provide an mi 
which are largely similar. 

“Each consultancy wflihiTs 
a different emphaili 
probably, but we already haw 
established our new sphered 
growth," observes Crown. 
“We are experiencing i 
terrific expansion in tb 
marketing area and ban 
established substantial biffing 
from marketing orteatalcd 
corporations. Multi-natlcnd 
organisations expect this type 
of involvement from a PR Dm 


KORIN CLULEE... groroii 
professionalism. 

and this is evident in AucklaJ 
particularly, where « 
regularly attend markenng 
meetings of internatloMl 
firms. Our work tae®W 

lrouble-shooling and 
assignments as Identify 
.specialised markets B 
products and building 

promotional package arouj* 

marketing proposition- 
promotional PR. J®- [K 

Common explains that M* 
public relations 
worked cliiofly in «* 
poratc atca and J 
wero inoro Involved mFJjjj 
promotion. New ^ 
practitioners tended 
straddle both terrttori* 

U that i>M. 
lends to confoimi nM«» 
British style. .Very d 


though building a __ 
acceptance for aj* 
part of thePRpropoM* 




long term communication 

strategies. Takeovers, 
joergers, new stock exchange 
regulations meant an in- 
rreadng need to communicate 

with shareholders. 

Oulee identifies financial 

PR as another responsive field 

and diis view is weli shared. 
Increased competition for 
Gflince. explains Sumpter, has 
biased attention on the need 
lor improved communication 
to investors. Financial Jour¬ 
nalists were more numerous 
ad active. PR could bring an 
objective viewpoint to bear on 
new projects and circumvent 
problems by anticipating 
ffira. U was a matter of 

fffitbmed from Page 3 

(he Auckland Star, its 
proprietors, NZ News, were 
romoured to be toying with 
Idle ideas of buying in to 1X1. 
He chances of this look slim, 
under precedents set by the 
tribunal and its pre-1972 
predecessor about newspaper 
interests in radio. 

Radio Haurakl see-sawed 
with IZB in the ratings, but hit 
the bottom of the Trade and 
Industry Department’s hit 
l pnade, with profits too rosy to 
! be accepted. That matter is 
! still proceeding, 

I serhnonlously, as is Hauraki's 
; cue against the BCNZ 
i wdknce research section 
<rar a shock survey reverse. 

i In Wellington, Radio Windy 
, is progressing, but the 
I citing* are only just start¬ 
ing to convince its audience 
“d it* shareholders fully; 
^Hamilton and Dunedin the 
pate operators performed 
trough; Christchurch 
cmilns an unassailable 
Radio Avon. 

In *11 the mad struggle for 
P&Hm the biggcsL short- 
: S^look like being the 
groups that saw the 
I yng of radio options as 
“^passport to tho airwaves. 

Jet Christchurch, Radio 

^nnu held perilously on to its 
toehold at the vanguard of 
prayed-for network of 
stations, wliiic tho 
student groups 
mi to get somo form of 
SS® 1 arrangement for 

ta Ule Qlr whcn lhoy 

n immunity 
i^ismarahamng Us forces 
aJLJS? oon-commorcial 
S 8t ?ipn, abetted by RNZ 
Ibeit!* maaler -plan for 


8°l into tho act, 
itaijiJ . u f lt8 Wellington 
fi t"' 2YB, with an 
i2; o ^ iporary station as 

kZin, ver8ion ° f tiie 

&?? l0Polyn «ia.and 
SJW negotiations with 

groups in w local body 
i£ Wellington on vague 

2i°L Usin I 2Y * as a 
Sff station, with 
!^ d Plans later for 

cve dii r J? 1 .s olutlon t0 thc 

016 radio spoc- 
k lie mVder-responae 
5**K_ l J“ds of listeners 
; ba^ y Ues in eIualve 
And i« 

(Hftnu-i a Government 
^rireenl ^ an Sulshe8 a 
S ^r& endln8an - RNZ 
debut Into this 
im ihe^i 0 kaadcasting 

5 ? hl "«SS 5 «trB 


Itlil . 

SktE?' awaits 

Ss£a*6a 

^selves across 


producing a planned 
programme, carefully timed. 

Although PR consultants 
have always regarded em¬ 
ployee relations as one of their 
iirens of interest, there is no 
doubt that there has been a 
considerable expansion of 
activity In this direction. "Ii's 
a job of bask: communication 
but tt must be on a continuing 
bos Is," emphasises Common. 
"Today staff are much more 
aware of their working en¬ 
vironment which includes not 
only their workplace but their 
employer’s attitudes and 
policies. A company's best 
opportunity to build 


favourable public relations is 
with its staff." 

“Staff communication is of 
growing concern in a social 
context," Sumpter reports. 

When a factory closes down 
or is sold, the effects are 
widespread and it is not only 
the workers who are con¬ 
cerned but their families and 
the whole immediate com¬ 
munity. These days decisions 
affecting staff are referred to 
the PR advisers before any 
action is taken." 

"Government relations" is a 
polite term for Government 
lobbying and increasingly this 
aspect of (he public relations 


operation is growing in volume 
as well as respectability. But it 
is in an area where consultants 
prefer to leave their successes 
unattributed. 

Consultants appear to be 
gearing up for growth in the 
export area. "New Zealand 
firms must flex their muscles 
and get Involved overseas. So 
we have a responsibility to be 
Involved, too," declares 
Common. "For this reason we 
have just established an office 
in Los Angeles." 

Sumpter’s organisation is 
the New Zealand shareholder 
In nn International group 
which operates In AO different 


countries. "In an export 
operation we will do all the 
back-grounding and we will set 
theclimnle for a client’s entry 
in a new market but for on the 
spot action we will work 
through an associate because 
we can achieve greater local 
involvement this way." 

Erie While’s have a similar 
policy, being able to work 
through their 36 offices and 40 
associates around the world. 

An interesting by-product of 
the new shape that PR | S 
taking is the increasing af¬ 
finity between the consultant 
and the advertising agency. 
The one time arm's length 


relationship with mutual 
overtones of suspicion born of 
overla ppi ng responsibilities 
has been replaced with a give 
and lake affinity. The new deal 
involves both in a joint 
relationship sharing ex¬ 
perience and Information. 

Perhaps the next step may 
be — as envisaged by Clulee — 
the development of a con¬ 
sortium in which advertising 
agency, management con¬ 
sultant, research house and 
PR consultant will combine 
their advisory functions to give 
the client concerted and or¬ 
chestrated management and 
marketing advice. 
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Whatever your company's ills 
Merchandise Incentive will 
diagnose the problem and 
prescribe the best medicine for 
the job. Whether in sales, 
safety or absenteeism 
Merchandise Incentive have an 
incentive scheme which 
motivates people to achieve 
better goals. 

Merchandise Incentive ■ 


programmes will accomplish 
long lasting results. They 
provide excitement to the 
dullest job and promote 
goodwill. Designed to suit 
almost any kind of business 
Merchandise Incentive provide 
a catalogue listing a complete 
range of merchandise for 
", winners:to choose from. 
Merchandise Incentive have, a 


on methods pioneered 
internationally covering deep 
research into sociology .human ■ 
psychology and behavioural 
science known today as the 
Parallel Motivational Structure. 

Throw away the headache pills 
; and call us now (Phone Ak 
798-311/2) or post the coupon # • 

■ . i *• • i* n * 'X* ... ■ 
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It’s a triumph. 
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Hie new 2 litre Austin Princess is a triumph of British engineering and design. 
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One of our major strengths is 
the development of dearly defined 
- positioning strategies.The current 
Austin Princess campaign is an example 


Maokay King’s Eight Major Clients 
Client Products/Services 

Europa OH NZLimJ ted Corporate] Petroleum 

Products, General Promotion. 

ICI New Zealand Limited Pharmaceutical. Ethical Drags, 

Resins, Dyestuffs, Perspex. 
Lenth£rlc Momy LcnthSric Fragrances - 
Cyclax Tweed, TYamp, Just Musk, 
Amber. 


Morny - Soaps, Talcs etc. 
£y c l®* All Cosmetic Products, 
Skin Care Treatments, 

PnU... /T l_. vv >■ n 


Colour (Lips, Nails, Eyes), 

Facial Make-up, Fragrances, Export. 
Lion Breweries Limited Beer Division: Waikato, Bass, 

Bavarian, Speights, Steinlager, 

Lion Breweries Sport. 


SSwSSSSS. . 

Taverns, Special Projects, 

Cobb & Co., Establishment 
Group of Hotels, Dandylion 
Bottle Shops, Wholesale Cellars. 

S&SSS&S ES£T“ r ' 

' i-O- '■■■'■!>*"■ y' 

..... ... • • .. . =' W;3p.LMinl,Leyland V 

;* . Thicks,LeylandTVactdra, 

LandRover,LeylaadBuses. 

Royal New Zealand .Recruitment, Marine . 

Nwy • Charts. V. 

; Souche«m Bottlers Limited Balllnj Soft Drinks. 

. Phone Terry King . : ■' 
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Retail treats agencies to bread, butter and jam 


by Grev Wiggs 
N EW ZEALAND agencies are 
moving into the retail ad¬ 
vertising field In search of new 

sources of revenue and profits. 
Clemengers, one of the 
largest operators on the 
Australian advertising agency 
•use Is reputed to derive 
about half its revenue from 
^ advertising. And for 
«eari Australian agencies 
have found retail not only a 
source of bread and butter but 
often a provider of jam and 
cream. Why is It that New 
Zealand agencies, which for a 
long time regarded retail 
rivertislng as a little infra dig, 
«e now strongly moving into 
It? 

One answer Is the com- 
olukffl structure. Australian 
press have always paid 
commission on retail ad¬ 
vertising while here the NPA 
have steadfastly disallowed 
commission payments. That is 
not to say that commission is 
never paid. It is common 
knowledge that some papers, 
perhaps in response to com¬ 
petition from commisalon- 
grandng electronic media, are 
prepared to bend the rules. 

Big retail spenders are on 
retail rates which make no 
provision for an agency slice. 
The retailer has traditionally 
been considered local 
business, available to the 
paper's advertising- 
department salesman, and 
regarded as the paper's 
prerogative. A well-known city 
dally advertising-manager, 
w® deceased, used to say, "If 
*e can't get the business 
twelves, we don’t want It". 
But the truth is that the major 

Cootiowd from Page 7 

There Is one inherent danger 
this, gqkig on the present 
ttnwawa to control Inside 
£800 of the channels. 

SPTV runs its Auckland- 
winsjchurch axis with heads 
wMch production department 
“JJ™ ^8 city and production 
Js (i either Christchurch or 
shoestring Hamilton (now to 
w closed)dangling at the ends 
HslringspuUGd f ro m Customs 
SfW. Auckland, 
in contrast, TVl has loft its 
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chain stores today, with six- 
figure budgets, are no less 
national in their market 
coverage than respected 
national advertisers. 

There Is a vast difference 
between the economics of the 
newspaper's advertising 
department servicing a retail 
account in every detail and 
receiving an agency-prepared 
advertisement in completed 
form. However, the case for 
commission, particularly on 
national retail, has been 
argued many times by 
agencies but as yet there is no 
sign of any bending of the NPA 
attitude. “Retail commission 
is constantly under review,” is 
the official attitude. 

Recently a degree of 
piquancy was added to the 
situation when, possibly in 
support of a claim for its 
agency's commission en- 
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titlement, Woolworths 
suspended the use of daily 
newspapers as an advertising 
vehicle in areaB where it 


operated both variety stores 
and supermarkets. 

In place of press advertising 
were three-colour 12-page 
household throwaways with 
issues of nearly 600,000 copies 
each. These were run 
during March In some 
areas, longer In others. 
Whether Woolworths is con¬ 
ducting a comparative cost 
study of circulars versus 
press, or merely serving notice 
that press is not the only print 
medium, or baffling its 
competition with a quick 
change of tactics, is a matter 
for conjecture. 

Commission or not, there 
at-eius 1. .. in :..islng 

desire on the part of retailed 
to avail themselves of agency 
professionalism and with this 
has come a willingness to pay 
the kind of service fee that 
agencies require. 


But the big commission 
breakthrough for agencies has 
come from the electronic 
media. Although commission 
policies vary widely between 
the two TV channels, Radio 
New Zealand and private 
radio, the upshot Is that any 
agency placing major retail 
business will almost certainly 
receive commission. 

TVl, for example, will not 
pay commission on retail 
unless contracts to a minimum 
value of $10,000 are offered by 
the agent. But excluded from 
this dictum are network 
contracts, so that any retailer 
operating nationally, such as 
food and variety chains, and 
advertising nationally, 
automatically becomes a 
coirimissIonabJe account. 

TV2 will pay commission on 
any business that comes from 
an agency. This derives from 


South Pacific's step-by-step 
establishment, which forced it 
to solicit retail business. Retail 
and now regional business is 
much more Important to the 
TV 2 advertising mix than to 
that of its competitor which is 
substantially concerned with 
national advertisers. 

The future commission 
policy for the TV 1-2 
conglomerate is yet to be 
evaluated. 

RNZ pays commission on 
national and regional con¬ 
tracts and excludes only the 
single sLatlon retail buy. 
Private radio pays com¬ 
mission on the lot. 

So there is much to en¬ 
courage theagency to exam Lne 
carefully the ways in which 
electronic media may usefully 
be used in retail advertising. 

Continued on Page 16 




Carlton-Carruthers 
du Chateau 


We know who he is ... 
What she wants .,. 
How to reach them .., 


and the New Zealand 
Consumer 


Let’s face it. If we didn’t know what 
made them tick we wouldn’t be here. 
We've been in business over 50 years 
handling some of the country’s biggest 
advertising budgets, 

If you’d like to meet the New Zealand 
consumer, find out how he spends and 
get some idea of how Important your 
product group is to him, just clip 
and send the coupon below to our 
nearest office. 
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